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Once, health was a gift of a life uncomplicated 
by nervous storms and crises. To-day, when our 
nerves are subject to daily attack, we must turn 
to Science for aid. Read how an eight week? 
- course of * Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food restores 

Nature's balance and renews worn nerves. 





How to 


° 
4 
win YOuwWL war 
The modern doctor makes 


| 
of nerves 
no mystery of medical science, 


Proud as he is of its achievements he freely admits its 
limitations. If this ‘war of nerves” had him beaten, he 
would say so. But experience and experiment have con- 
vinced him that almost any form of nerve ravage can be 
repaired by adequate supplies of organic phosphorus and 
protein. That is why he unhesitatingly recommends 
* Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food which he knows to contain 
these two precious elements in their most easily assimilable 
forms. 25,000 doctors have praised * Sunatogen’ in writing 
because it works naturally and scientifically in renewing 
worn nerves and building resistance to ordinary ailments 
and infection. Just as they * Genasprin ” as the 
most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so do they 
acknowledge *Sanatogen’ as the finest Nerve-Tonic Food. 


recognise 


During the last war 
Commons that *Sanatogen’ “ is @ national necessity 
preserving good nerves”. It more of a 
to-day. You and your family should start an eight weeks’ 
course now. It will build up your resistance against winter 
ills and infection— give you brimming confidence and new 
vitality. Buy a family jar from any chemist. 


PROOF that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives you 
58°,, more energy. A group of eminent 


for 


is even necessity 


doctors applied the famous Scheiner Test to a BEFORE e AFTER 
number of indoor workers. They found that TAKING ‘SANATOGEN’ 
TTT T I —; a 





continuous work left them with wes 
60 }—4-—+} 
rit 


six hours’ 
only 8°, of their normal energy. 
fortnight’s course of * Sanatogen’ 
Tonic Food, the workers were again tested 
under precisely similar conditions. In this ™} 





After a 
Nerve- 


so} 4 





case 66°), of their energy remained. This 
proves conclusively that * Sanatogen’ Nerve-  « 
Tonic Food gives vou 58°, more energy. ° 


SANATOGEN = 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3. 3/3, 5/9 and 10 9 tins. 
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CANADA. 


stands by Britain 


placing its resources, unreservedly. with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm at the disposal 
of the Motherland. Let it be shown. 
conclusively, that 


BRITAIN 


stands by Canada 


in the Western dioceses where the drought years have 
reduced thousands to desperate straits, but have not 
broken the spirit of the people. The maintenance of 
this courageous spirit is due in great measure to the 
effective witness of Christian workers such as are sup- 
ported by our grants-in-aid. Will you please take a 
generous share in making it possible not only to 
maintain but also to inerease such grants ? 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 


The Secretary, 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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Special Wartime Appeal 


400 INCURABLES 


l of them Middle 


eared for ly the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


are in our 
others, able to be with 
provided with 
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lass peo] le are 


Many of them 
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or relatives, 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


All are larg 
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ely depende nt on us tor 
life. 


and essities of 


Wartime 
and we 


Appeal for Help 


have increased our 


ondit ons 


costs 


Donations, subscriptions and legacies will never 
be more welcome than to-day and will be grat: 
fully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


Secretary's Office aps d lephone: City 2184 S.W.16. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE serious Russian offensive against Finland to the north 

of Lake Ladoga, which was still continuing at the end 
of last week, has now spent itself, with heavy losses to the 
attackers. The Finns pursued the tactics which have again 
and again proved successful—when the enemy front was 
advanced the right flank was raided by mobile ski patrols 
and the left flank was attacked from the island fortress 
of Mantsi. Reports of prisoners show that extreme hunger 
and cold had their share in lowering the morale of the 
Russian troops. The evidence goes to show that many of 
the men on the Soviet side are extremely unwilling fighters. 
Calculations of Russian casualties based on unofficial but 
well-informed Russian reports suggest that the Russians 
must have lost in the course of the campaign scarcely fewer 
than 200,000 men in killed, wounded and prisoners. But, if 
unsuccessful on the fighting fronts, the Russians have been 
intensifying their brutal attacks on the civilian population, 
not sparing clearly-marked hospitals. On Monday, no fewer 
than 200 raiders flew over the country, the civilian victims 
being 30 killed and 50 or more wounded. But there is 
indication of a strengthening of the Finnish air forces in the 
fact that 21 Soviet machines were brought down, some of 
them by fighter machines, and that on the same day Finnish 
aircraft took the offensive at many points on Soviet bases 
or communication lines. If the report is true that 200 
American war-planes have been landed at Bergen the relief 
to the Finns will be considerable. 


The Dispute with Japan 

It may be supposed that the attention of the Japanese 
Government has been given to the methods of calm dis- 
cussion by which the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain are handling the question of the examination 
of mails on neutral ships and other questions of contraband 


control. But the task of Mr. Arita, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. who appears to desire a friendly settlement of 
the ‘Asama Maru’ dispute, has been made more difficult 
by the popular outcry fanned by the Press. It is maintained 
by Great Britain that the interception of the ‘ Asama Maru’ 
by a British warship, and the removal of 21 Germans on 
board, was abundantly justified by international law ; that 
the Germans taken were naval experts likely to be employed 
in fresh submarine activities ; and that the Japanese have 
again and again stopped British ships. The Japanese 
Government have resisted the “ purely legalistic ” ergument 
on the ground that the seizure of a ship so near Japan’s 
“front door” was an affront to her prestige ; but they are 
now also endeavouring to justify their position from a Iegal 
point of view. But the dispute should not be difficult to 
settle if Mr. Arita refrains from insisting on the return of 
the prisoners. The British Government can probably agree 
that there will be no recurrence of such incidents if Japanese 
shipping companies refuse passages to belligerent nationals. 


Herr Hitler on the War 

The speech delivered by Herr Hitler at the Sport Palace 
in Berlin on Tuesday, the seventh anniversary of his first 
appointment as Chancellor, is best summed up in the orator’s 
own words (applied to another theme): “ All this is neither 
new nor original. It is obsolete, stale stuffing which nobody 
can believe any longer.” With his fingers dripping with 
the blood of tens of thousands of murdered Poles the Fiihrer 
for the fiftieth time dilated on the martyrdom imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. That and the time- 
worn demand for “ living space” (which Germany is now 


providing by depopulating Poland) formed the subject-matter 
of most of the address. The rest was occupied to the speaker’s 
satisfaction by sarcastic comments on various statements 
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falsely attributed for the purpose to British spokesmen. 
The general conclusion was that since Britain and France 
wanted the war they could have it, for the 80,000,000 
Germans were sure of victory. Herr Hitler referred to 
Germany’s “intimate friendship” with Italy, where how- 
ever, his speech has had a very tepid reception, and dwelt 
on Germany’s centuries of cordial relationship with Russia, 
missing, however, the opportunity »f a pertinent reference 
to the cordiality of their partnership in the partitioning of 
Poland in the eighteenth century as in the twentieth. Herr 
Hitler rarely makes particularly good speeches. This was 
even for him a particularly bad one. His threats to 
Germany’s enemies may foreshadow some action to justify 
them, but threats by Herr Hitler are no new thing. Some 
American commentators detect “a ring of frustration” in 
the speech. It may be so. But the utterance was not 
coherent enough to justify assured conclusions. 


Ruthlessness in the North Sea 

We have become accustomed to the knowledge that 
Germans from set policy have discarded all law and all 
humanity in their attacks by sea and air. What end are 
their methods intended to serve? From the start vessels 
of any nationality have been attacked by U-boats without 
warning. The sea has been indiscriminately sown with 
mines. Vessels are bombed from the air. But that is not 
all. Not merely are fishing-boats bombed, but the crews 
seeking safety in the boats have been murdered by machine- 
gunning from the air. Up till recently lightships at least 
have been immune, but they, too, have become the cbjects 
of attack. On Monday the East Dudgeon Light Vessel was 
bombed and machine-gunned, and of the crew of eight all 
but one lost their lives. Amongst larger vessels the prin- 
cipal sufferers now are neutrals. Norway last week lost 
six ships and 70 sailors, and the Swedish grain-ship ‘ Pajala,’ 
bound for Sweden from Buenos Aires—that is to say, from 
one neutral port to another—was sunk by a U-boat. The 
object of German policy is becoming clear ; it is an indis- 
criminate campaign against all shipping using British east 
coast ports. This is the menace against which our naval 
forces and coastal patrol aeroplanes are ceaselessly—and 
successfully—contending. 


The Canadian Election 

The General Election in Canada is likely in some of its 
aspects to be an unpalatable affair. The dissolution an- 
nounced by the Governor-General last Thursday was sudden 
and unexpected, for it had been generally supposed that 
Canada, like Great Britain, would avoid contested elections 
for the period of the war. It was a considerable shock for 
Members who had just arrived in Ottawa from all parts” 
of the Dominion for the opening of the session to be sent 
back within half-a-dozen hours to electoral fights in their 
constituencies. The Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
explained that his decision to ask for a dissolution was the 
fissure in his own Liberal ranks revealed by the vote of 
censure on the Federal Government carried by the Liberal 
majority in Ontario, under its vigorous Liberal Premier, Mr. 
Mitchell Hepburn. That, said Mr. King, made it impera- 
tive for him to get a new mandate from the country. The 
Conservative leader, Dr. Manion, bitterly reproached the 
Prime Minister for what he regarded as the sharp practice 
of a snap election, and many Liberals agree with him. 
What line the Hepburn Liberals in Ontario will take is not 
clear, as they show no signs so far either of running anti- 
King Liberal candidates or of backing the Conservatives. 
The election, which will take place on March 26th, seems 
likely to resolve itself into a verdict on the Government’s 
conduct of the war, and more than one skeleton may be 
produced from party cupboards in the course of it. Serving 
soldiers in Europe will vote. The Government is expected 
to win, with a reduced majority, in spite of the popularity 
of Dr. Manion’s appeal for a National Government. 
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The Balkan Entente Conference 


It would be a mistake to expect spectacular results from 
the conference of the Balkan Entente about to open j 
Belgrade. The members are Turkey, Greece, y, : 
Slavia and Rumania ; Bulgaria, with her territorial claims 
unsatisfied, is unfortunately not one of them. The 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister is reported as having said th: 
the conference is not meeting in view of any immediag 
foreign danger, and so will not declare any form of dcfensiy: 
attitude, or contemplate the creation of any sort of bp. 
directed against a third party. Yet all of them must be acutely 
aware of immediate danger from economic pressure } 
Germany, and the ever-present danger of actual aggressig 
by Germany or Russia or both. There are many influeng 
directed to the creating of a close understanding withip , 
group of countries which, together, would be safe, by 
divided are in the greatest peril. Italy, having 
and political interests of her own in the Balkans, 
working for a peaceful understanding between Hungan 
and Rumania. Turkey has established friendly relations 
with Bulgaria, with whom Yugoslavia also is on good term 
The main difficulty is Rumania, who would come to tem 
at once with Bulgaria if she would cede to her the southern 
Dobrudja, but fears that that would expose her to territoria 
claims from Hungary and Russia. The movement toward 
unity is slow, and cannot be expected to lead to much a 
the conference. But the mere fact that the conference 
meeting is not without value. 


economic 
has been 


Food Prices Pegged 


Two announcements made in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday provide considerable reassurance regarding both 
the volume of foodstuffs to reach these shores and the prices 
at which they will be sold retail. One is the decision » 
put all shipbuilding, of both naval and merchant-vessels, 
under the Admiralty, and thus temporarily nationalise the 
whole industry. The purpose is to avoid competition be- 
tween the two classes of building and to secure to the 
Government an increased fleet of merchant-shipping, which 
can be more effectively controlled and will be much cheaper 
to operate, than neutral shipping on charter. Sir Jame 
Lithgow will control the new enterprise, which should, on 
its cargo-vessel side, keep the supply of imports, particularly 
imported foodstuffs, adequate. At the same time retail 
prices of essential commodities will be, in fact are already 
being, kept stable by Government action. Since the Gover- 
ment now purchases and distributes the whole supply of 
such commodities it can fix retail prices as it chooses, but 
to hold them where they are costs it at present £1,000,000 
a week, in view of rising freight, insurance and other 
charges. As a result of its action there was no rise in th 
food-price index during December, and there will prove t 
have been little or none during January. The cost is cor 
siderable, but to avoid rising prices, reflected immediately in 
prompt demands for rises in wages, which in their wm 
would send up prices further, is worth all the million a week 


Munitions Output Misgivings 

There was one passage in particular in Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Manchester last Saturday to which too much 
importance cannot be attached. It was that in which he 
spoke of the expansion of the munitions industries, and the 
need for much greater expansion. He alluded to a fact that 
has caused some misgiving, in spite of the impressive 
statistics quoted by the Prime Minister on Wednesday, that 
there are still 1,300,000 unemployed, a sign that “ we have 
not taken all our slack up yet.” He said that millions of new 
workers will be needed, among them more than a million 
women—nearly that number of women were employed of 
munitions in 1918. But Mr. Fred Smith, general secretary of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, says in his comment 
on the speech that no application for the employment o 
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women has yet been made either by the Government or the 
employers This throws a rather disturbing light on the 
degree of expansion so far reached in munitions manufac- 
ure. If the industry is such that it still employs millions 
fewer workers, men and women, than it must do, does that 
got prove the need for a much greater speeding up? The 
oblem of dilution of labour, which will have to be handled 
in an accommodating spirit by the Government and the 
ysions, is not much more than an academic one until the 
yoskilled additional labour is really needed. Incidentally 
Mr, Smith pointed out that some 2,000 to 3,000 skilled 
members of his trade were in the army, and not in technical 
units. That is the sort of waste of skill which we hoped had 
been eliminated in this war. 


The Case for Liquor Restriction 

An article on another page of this issue raises very perti- 
sntly the question of liquor restrictions in war-time. The 
subject has many angles. That undue consumption of 
alcoholic liquor reduces industrial output 1s a matter of 
established fact. It was the evidence that reached him, as 
Minister of Munitions, regarding that which led Mr. Lloyd 
George in the first year of the last war first to investigate, 
and later to establish the Liquor Traffic Central Control 
Board, which, under Lord D’Abernon, did so much to regu- 
late the liquor traffic wisely and effectively. More important 
at the moment is the consumption of valuable feeding-stuffs 
—notably barley, which is urgently needed for pigs, and toa 
less degree sugar—in the manufacture of beer. In the last 
war this journal, under Mr. St. Loe Strachey, was among the 
earliest advocates of reasonable liquor restrictions, and the 
same case for them exists today, in the form not of enforced 
prohibition, but rather of a reduction in the strength of beer, 
and perhaps of a curtailment of the hours of licensed houses. 
Drunkenness, and the effects of drinking falling far short 
of drunkenness, produce industrial and physical wastage 
which no nation engaged in a struggle such as the present 
can afford. ‘Twenty-five years ago King George V set an 
admirable example by announcing his intention of abstaining 
from alcohol for the period of the war. Recollection of that 
will dispel any idea that advocacy of liquor restriction argues 
a narrow and puritanic mind. 


The *‘ Hard-Core’”’ of Unemployment 


One of the most distressing elements in pre-war un- 
employment was the large number of men who were out 
of work over a long period of time—amongst them 
not only older men, especially in depressed areas, but 
also many younger men who had never in their lives found 
regular employment. In August last there were 223,098 
men on the register who had been without work for twelve 
months or longer—those who constituted what is known as 
the “hard-core” of unemployment. One of the effects of 
the war has been to reduce this number (on January Ist) 
to 86,400, of whom only about 8,000 are accounted for by 
military service. It is something that war-time conditions 
should have produced employment for these victims of 
chronic industrial stagnation, whose problem, however, it 
should be realised, is only temporarily solved. But this 
reduction of the numbers in one class of the unemployed 
should not be used as an argument for minimising the 
gravity of the high total of unemployment, which exceeds 
1,300,000. When we are told, for example, that a large 
number of these persons, perhaps half a million, are tem- 
porarily unemployed and will shortly pass into new jobs, 
that does not really affect the issue, since it must be 
assumed that another half-million of newly unemployed will 
then take their place. The fundamental point is that on 
any given day about 1,300,000 persons are not needed in 
industry. It is well to acknowledge frankly that, in spite 
of the absorption of men into the Army and munitions 
Works, we are still suffering from severe unemployment. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Tuesday’s 
debate on Workmen’s Compensation was a somewhat acri- 
monious affair. During the last war an Act was passed 
authorising a temporary increase in the rates of compensa- 
tion for total incapacity, and the Labour Party had tabled » 
motion urging that a similar course should be followed on 
this occasion. The Government, however, was averse to an 
all-round increase, and preferred to adopt Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s amendment which proposed “a temporary scheme 
for meeting cases of hardship ” pending the receipt of the 
report of the Royal Commission. Words of this kind carry 
the suggestion of a Means Test, and the two Oppositions 
joined in denouncing the introduction of such a 
principle into our compensation law. Sir John Anderson 
is acknowledged on ail sides to be a thoroughly capable 
administrator, but he has not yet mastered the whole 
technique of Parliamentary debate, and his reply was hardly 
adequate to the occasion. His principal critics were the 
trade unionists and the lawyers, the two classes who are 
most conversant with this subject. Both are now highly 
suspicious of the Government’s intentions. 

* * * * 

During recent years unofficial meetings in committee 
rooms upstairs have become increasingly important in the 
life of Parliament. ‘The great Conservative majority often 
prefers to thrash out its internal controversies in private 
On the face of them such proceedings are open to no 
objection. But in the present state of parties these gather- 
ings assume an unprecedented importance. A Minister 
whose policy is suspect may deliver his real defence upstairs 
instead of on the floor of the House. The Opposition 
parties have their own methods of making their view known, 
while their leaders in time of war have fairly frequent access 
to the Prime Minister. None of these advantages are 
enjoyed by Government supporters who do not carry the 
Conservative label. These Members are like non-collegiate 
students at one of the ancient universities. They pay their 
university dues; they attend the official lectures, and sit for 
their examinations, but they enjoy none of the amenities 
of collegiate life. Their sense of exclusion found expression 
this week in a question by Mr. Henderson Stewart. The 
Prime Minister, in reply, was not unsympathetic, and indi- 
cated that, if a general desire was shown, all-party meetings 
might be arranged at which Ministers would be prepared 
to unburden themselves. Sir Archibald Sinclair, who dis- 
plays on these matters an almost encyclopaedic knowledge of 
precedents, reminded the House that Lord Kitchener 
addressed such a meeting shortly before he went on his last 
voyage. 

. * * * 

The attendance at several debates during the last fortnight 
has been extremely poor, a fact to which some of the news- 
papers have very rightly called attention. There are far too 
many members, especially on the Government side, who 
only trouble to attend on great occasions, and who take 
practically no part in the day-to-day work of the House. 
The condemnations in the Press, however, are unnecessarily 
sweeping. There is no reason why the more diligent 
Members should be tarred with the same brush as the 
defaulters. Division records of individual M.P.s are easily 
available in Fleet Street. Why do not the critics pillory 
the habitual absentees by printing at the end of each session 
the names of those members who have been present at, say, 
less than twenty-five per cent. of the divisions. For them 
there can be no excuse except prolonged illness or, in time 
of war, active service. It is, however, only fair to state that 
the work of the ordinary back-benchers outside the chamber 
has greatly increased since the war began. Many Members 
find that their correspondence has been multiplied by four 
or five. In particular, they have been overwhelmed with 
letters from soldiers’ relations and dependants who have 
failed to obtain the allowances they believe to be due. 
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THE REAL 


O know the truth and see things as they are is much 
less easy, but not a whit less necessary, in war- 
time than in peace. It is indeed far more necessary. 
To cherish illusions when the only conflict current is 
on party platforms matters little. When the conflict is 
with Herr Hitler and his kind it may be fatal. Yet at 
the best the truth must be handled economically in war. 
Our own people, it is argued, must not be depressed, 
and the enemy elated, by hearing discouraging facts 
proclaimed. An honest presentation of two sides of a 
case may play into the hands of German propagandists, 
who will unscrupulously seize on whatever part of it 
may suit their purpose and leave the rest. To tell the 
whole truth about certain aspects of the war would be 
to reveal secrets useful to the other side. And in any 
case much of the truth about what concerns us most, 
the moral and military resources of Germany, is un- 
attainable, because the measures taken to conceal or 
pervert it are too successful. We know in part, and in 
part are groping in the dark. In such circumstances 
assumption and hypothesis must take the place of 
knowledge, and the temptation to frame the assump- 
tion according to our desires is perilously strong. 

But a belief which commends itself chiefly as an 
alternative to some other belief more disturbing or dis- 
tasteful needs to be checked and questioned three times 
and four and five before it is finally accepted. That 
broad truth may be applied particularly to our assump- 
tions about the state of Germany today. It is a ques- 
tion of the first importance. The length of the war, 
and the issue of the war, depend on what the real Ger- 
many is, and what distinction should be drawn between 
the Government and the people. Some distinction 
no doubt should be. But there is a distinction much 
more important—between what we should desire the 
attitude of the German people to be and what, on the 
basis of the facts available, we must convince ourselves 
that it is. Two things we hope, instinctively and 
irresistibly, of the German peop!e—that they will decide 
the war by rising against their present rulers, and that 
they will make a reasonable peace possible by providing 
a new Government in which confidence can be placed. 
Everyone is justified in hoping that. But before hope 
suffers the facile transformation into faith such evidence 
as there is must be examined with one unswerving aim, 
to extract from it the welcome or unwelcome truth. 

The evidence is not abundant. No English journalist 
can visit Germany and report what he has seen. Neutral 
journalists are there, but they are there, as they know 
well, on sufferance, and if they tell too much of what 
the Nazi hierarchy prefers to hide their professional 
career in Germany is ended ; it is to the credit of the 
neutral journalists that they speak as freely as they do. 
Occasionally some neutral writer comes out of Ger- 
many and illuminatingly lifts a corner of the veil, but 
one man’s observations and impressions carry us no 
great way. A good deal, no doubt, is known. Latent 
opposition to the régime must be considerable. At the 
last contested election for the Reichstag, when the 
National Socialists polled 11,700,c00 votes, the 
Socialists and Communists polled between them over 
13,000,000 and the Catholic Centre another 4,000,000. 
That was seven years ago, and Germany since then has 
been utterly transformed. But there must be a sub- 
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stantial proportion still of that 17,000,000. even alloy. 
ing for all who have fled from Germany or have bee 
driven to suicide or immured in concentration cam 
who hate National Socialism and all it stands for as 
intensely as they fear it. The Russian alliance is view; 
with suspicion and dislike. Nine Roman Catholics oy 
of ten in Germany, indeed any man of any confessigy 
genuinely Christian, must recognise with shame aj 
sorrow that the oligarchy which dragoons their county 
today is a foul and vicious thing. That opposition my 
yet count for something ; there is no ground for beliey. 
ing it counts for much today. Nor do the great indy. 
trialists, who for obvious reasons prefer peace to wy 
Field Marshal Goering has them harnessed to his foy. 
year scheme, and only those who, like Herr Thyssen, 
escaped from Germany altogether can evade his grasp 
There is no evidence of any discontent that need cauy 
Herr Hitler grave concern. On this and other relevay 
questions an article from Switzerland on a later pag 
throws instructive light. 





Discontent of course there is. You cannot have 
dearth of food and dearth of fuel and dearth of clothing 
and dearth of transport without discontent univers! 
and often bitter. But the restrictions, painful and 
oppressive though they be, are not beyond endurance, 
Remember, moreover, what the perversion of truth 
means to Germany. Dr. Goebbels may have failed « 
succeeded abroad ; there is no question of his succes 
at home. Germany has been hermetically sealed 
against the invasion of fact. All foreign papers in the 
German language, and of course all in French o 
English, are excluded. No letter containing a line u- 
welcome to the authorities can enter the Reich. Lister- 
ing to foreign broadcasts, neutral as well as enemy, isa 
penal, and may even be a capital, offence, and eager a 
many Germans may be to hear what the B.B.C. o 
Radio Paris has to say, few are prepared to make it 
literally a matter of life and death. To enforce all thi 
there are no ordinary police, bringing offenders befor 
ordinary courts. The Gestapo, whose name strikes 
terror into every German home, has all Germany in is 
grip. The spy is in every café, the informer in every 
factory, and the People’s Courts base their judgements 
on one simple test, whether their conception of the 
good of the Nazi State requires that the accused should 
be sentenced. Truth thus asphyxiated, the beliefs o 
the people can be moulded to the Government's wil 
They can be told, and are told, and for the most pat 
believe, that after the campaign he was forced to mak 
in Poland Herr Hitler offered France and Britain peatt, 
but they wantonly chose war. They can be told, and att 
told, and for the most part believe, that the aim of th 
Allies is the disruption and extermination of Germany, 
after another peace of which Versailles was only a hal 
hearted foretaste. The blockade can be depicted 45! 
deliberate resolve to starve women and children. Th 
war that is a war on Hitlerism alone can be represented 
as a dastardly aggression on Germany. 

That, we must believe, in the light of what evidence 
we have, is the real Germany, a Germany convinced t 
has been criminally attacked by a Britain dragging 
France unwilling in its train, a Germany for the mos 
part accepting Hitler as the saviour of his country, 4 
Germany confident of victory in the war. There a 
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go doubt dissident elements, but not as many, or as 
grong, as German émigrés in secret touch with men and 
women of their own way of thought in Germany would 
suggest. The belief that a war in which a clear decision 
by land or sea or air seems distant and problematic may 
soon be ended by a rising of the German people (or a 
coup by the German army) will stand no scrutiny. The 
evidence for it is non-existent. The war may some day 
end that way. It is the only good way in which it can 
end. Truth no doubt will ultimately penetrate, and 
every resource of British propaganda must be enlisted to 
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drive home the fact that while the restoration of Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia is an essential feature of the Allied 
aims the break-up of Germany emphatically is not. 
But it would be fatal if blind belief in something 
we have no ground for believing except that we desire 
it led us to disregard one syllable of the warnings of 
men like the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax and 
M. Daladier, when they tell us that the struggle against 
embattled criminality will inevitably be long as well as 
stern. We can face that truth undaunted. It will undo 
us only if we wilfully reject it for illusion. 


PROFITS, PRICES AND WAGES 


NE of the maxims which has been dinned into the 
public mind almost since the first day of the 
war is that the whole community will have to bear the 
burden and share the sacrifice of paying for it. Econo- 
mic strength is more and more becoming the vital 
element in the struggle with Germany, and it depends 
not merely on the superiority of the resources with 
which we start, but on the capacity to husband them 
so that we can maintain the effort and have a larger 
margin for war production. In this war we have not 
the facilities for large borrowing abroad as we had in 
the last. The country can only meet the severe drain 
on its production by cuiting down part of its normal 
consumption, not necessarily quite so drastically as the 
Germans are doing, but at least in a comparable 
manner. Systematic and enforced sacrifice in Germany 
would give that country a possibly decisive advantage 
over us unless it were balanced by systematic sacrifices 
on our part. The necessity is recognised by all econo- 
mists, and the fact has to be faced that the effort will 
not be enough unless it is shared by all classes, not 
excluding the small wage-earners. 

Even the working-classes, then, are required to make 
some financial sacrifices towards winning the war. But 
since in this country we cannot adopt the methods of a 
ruthless dictatorship, it is necessary that a wise economy 
should ease the burden for those on whom it would 
fall most hardly and prevent injustices which would 
create bitterness. Already prices have risen and the 
cost of living has gone up for everyone, and this is partly 
due to the fact that foreign freight charges and the cost 
of goods bought abroad have increased. But the 
acceptance in many industries of the wage-earners’ 
demands for higher wages has also played a part in 
raising prices, and if this goes on indefinitely both 
prices and wages will steadily climb with no advantage 
to the wage-earners and with a disastrous fall in the 
value of the currency. A halt must be called to this 
infationary movement which makes our foreign pur- 
chases increasingly costly. 

But before the Government or the employers can go 
to the workers with proposals affecting their standard 
of living it must be made perfectly clear that they are 
offering a square deal. Trade unionists will not relax 
their demands for wage increases as long as the strong 
suspicion of profiteering persists. The huge profits that 
Were made in some industries and by some distributing 
firms in the last war are not possible in this, but if there 
is to be any systematic control of wages it is essential 
that there should be an equally exacting control of 
profits. Profiteering, and the suspicion of it, must be 


ruthlessly eradicated. Mr. St. John Hornby has sug- 
gested in The Times that the Government should boldly 
announce that they propose to annex all “ excess” 
profits, after allowing a reasonable rate of interest on 
extra capital employed and allowances in special cases 
for depreciation; and on the other side he suggests that 
the Government should put a veto upon any increase 
of wages without the previous consent of a Wages 
Board. Such a plan deserves consideration. 

To attack excessive profits is the pre-requisite of any 
successful attempt to keep down wages, and until that 
problem has been vigorously dealt with trade unionists 
cannot be expected to lend their support. First that 
problem must be satisfactorily solved; and it then 
remains to deal with the wages question in a manner 
which will cause the least hardship. The recent in- 
creases have taken the form of an addition to basic 
wages calculated on the rise in the cost of living. An 
indefinite continuance of that method is the road to 
ruin. If it applied to day-workers alone it would not 
be so serious, but for piece-workers and overtime 
workers it involves payment at an inflated rate for addi- 
tional work; and cases have been adduced of men 
receiving twice or thrice the wages which they have 
been paid in normal times. 

In war-time we ought to pursue methods which will 
meet the most urgent war-time necessities with the 
maximum consideration for those whose need is the 
greatest. The trade unions have agreed to the principle 
of the dilution of labour and the sacrifice of many of 
their cherished rules. If they are satisfied that the 
employers are taking their share of sacrifice it will not 
be too much to expect their assent to methods of pay- 
ment which, while augmented sufficiently to meet the 
real added cost of living, will not be augmented in 
respect of additional work. A fair method which has 
been suggested to attain this end is to fix a cost-of-living 
bonus which would be the same for all workers, whether 
they are piece-workers or day-workers. The adoption 
of this proposal would prevent workers from suffering 
from rising prices, and it would also prevent them 
from indirectly benefiting from them. It would avert 
hardship, and would restrict though it would not 
abolish the tendency of prices to rise through increased 
wages costs. This tendency of course would be further 
counteracted by severe limitation of profits. 

Once we have accepted the principle, for war-time 
purposes at least, that payments must to some extent be 
determined, not only by quantity or quality of work 
done, but by needs, it is difficult to resist the case for 
family allowances. There is no reason why a method 
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of payment which works so well for men in the fighting 
Services and is regarded as perfectly just should not be 
applied to the industrial army. The firm of Messrs. 
Rowntree and Co. last week announced a scheme under 
which a special allowance is made to each employee for 
every dependent child in excess of three. This method 
might be generally applied. If the idea of a cost-of- 
living bonus were adopted, the bonus might be pro- 
portioned to the number of persons dependent on a 
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wage, the worker counting as one, the worker and his 
wife as two, and so.on. Methods such as these for 
alleviating distress due to rising prices without Tuinoys 
wage-bills ought to be explored to the full, and with the 
least possible delay. The inquiry presupposes restricted 
profits, restricted wage-increases, the prevention af 
hardship, and all of these together. The Governmen; 
cannot afford to neglect so essential a part of the 
problem of financing the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


QUESTION which many people are mghtly asking is, 

what amount of help is Finland receiving from abroad, 
and particularly from Great Britain. There are many reasons 
why the question cannot be fully answered. States which 
retain diplomatic relations with Russia prefer to help Finland 
unobtrusively, rather than ostentatiously, though since Russia 
declares she is not at war with Finland she can hardly 
regard Finland’s friends as her foes. But all supplies have 
to go through Sweden, and the Swedish Government is 
anxious about proprieties, though the Swedish people is not. 
Sweden herself is helping considerably. Writing in the 
Daily Telegraph on Tuesday, Mr. George Steer, who is at 
present in Scandinavia, spoke of Sweden’s 10,000 volunteers 
—which is a considerably larger figure than I had heard 
mentioned before. Other volunteers in small numbers are 
reaching Finland from America, Italy, Norway and Great 
Britain ; the total is not formidable. In the matter of 
material, particularly aeroplanes and small arms ammunition, 
it may be taken that the help Great Britain is giving is, as 
the Prime Minister has said more than once, “ substantial.” 
After all, it means a good deal for us to release aeroplanes 
for Finland at all when we are straining every nerve to over- 
take Germany’s lead. In addition to that we ensured rapid 
help to Finland at the outset in the matter of material by 
urging Sweden to send across the frontier everything she 
could spare, on the understanding that we would replace it 
all. And it will be found that we have helped Fin!end con- 
siderably in making purchases elsewhere. All this, of course, 
is no more than our proper duty as a member of the League. 

* * * * 

Sir Chartres Biron’s death removes a very individual 
figure from legal and club—particularly Brooks’s and the 
Garrick—circles. Sir Chartres appreciated greatly his posi- 
tion as Chief Magistrate at Bow Street (carrying with it the 
task of holding a court in the grand-stand at Ascot Races) 
and was greatly disappointed that the age-limit was not ex- 
tended for a year or two in his favour. He was a convinced 
opponent of flogging, and last time I met him reacted almost 
violently against a legal friend who was defending it. Biron 
is said to have declared that he only once made a joke in 
court, but he gave plenty of play to a pleasantly sardonic 
humour out of it. When a colleague once suggested that the 
two-minutes’ silence on Armistice Day no longer served a 
useful service Biron commented, “I should hesitate to say 
that while my brother B. is on the Bench.” Another colleague 
he advised to be, on the Bench, “ like a little child, seen but 
not heard.” which, he added, “‘ would be unlike your jokes, 
my dear fellow.” When a police-officer connected with Bow 
Street committed suicide, leaving a letter saying that he felt 
unequal to the performance of his duties, and the Clerk sug- 
gested that the Chief- Magistrate should make no public 
reference to the matter, Biron at once concurred. “I quite 
agree ;” he said, “if it got out there might be a perfect 
holocaust among my colleagues.” 

+ * * + 

One of the many advantages we gain from the tightening 
of our ties with France is closer acquaintance with nomen- 
clatures as satisfying as they are unfamiliar. I see, for 
example, that one of the members of a delegation from the 


French Ministry of Shipping is M. Hypolite Worms. Hoy 
engaging ; and how Gallic. Could you imagine an English 
—or Scottish—male child being, with all due reflection ang 
deliberation, christened Hippolytus—whether after the early 
Father or the son of Theseus? It may have happened ; moy 
things have ; but you would always meet a Hippolytus with 
a startled look. Hypolite, on the other hand, you feel js 
unusual without being outré. It is authentically French, 
provincial rather than Parisian, I think, with a savour both 
of Daudet and of Anatole France 
* * a. * 

The entry into being of the Eire Navy on Monday was a 
historic occasion. Apart from an aged vessel in Kingstown 
harbour, unknown to the books of reference, but described 
rather hesitantly as a gunboat by my chief source of Irish 
information, Southern Ireland stands naked and undefended 
against naval assault. Or stood, for coastal motor torpedo 
boat Mr (first of a projected fleet of six) is now in active 
service. She and her five consorts will not avail greatly 
against wandering ‘ Deutschlands,’ but with their 50 knots, 
their torpedoes and depth charges, they should be capable of 
effective work against submarines. I am not sure whether 
even now the Eire navy will be as strong as the Swiss, but as 
the two are for various reasons unlikely to meet the question 
is not of the first importance. 

7 * * * 


There is character in handwriting, no doubt about it, 
even in so little of it as a mere signature. To that I owe 
the following discerning assessment, from a Californian 
correspondent whom I do not know: 

Excuse a personal remark: Your minute chirography denotes 
a timorous, inturned nature. If not crippled, I advise swimming 
in cold water that you tremble to enter, heartier feeding, nobler 
loving and the development of a zest for life. There are many 
doors upon fair prospects you have not opened. 

This is all, or nearly all, so right, especially the hearter 

feeding and nobler loving part. An inturned nature ought 

to promote the one, but a timorous nature conspires a little 

against the fulfilment of the other. The same applies to the 

doors; they are multitudinous, but I shall never open 

them. Yet I do habitually swim in cold water—very cold. 
* * * . 

I have received further confirmation of my recent statement 
that when regular R.A.F. officers are moved from one station 
to another they receive “disturbance allowance” to covet 
the cost and removal, but that in precisely similar circum- 
stances reservist officers, who have already made heavy 
financial sacrifices by abandoning their civilian work and 
the livelihood it brought them, get not a penny. Has this 
been brought to Sir Kingsley Wood’s attention? 

* * * 7 

No one will object very seriously to the cancellation of 
the 4 o'clock news bulletin. We get quite enough news to 
satisfy most of us as it is. But better spacing would improve 
matters. One, five and nine is much better than one, six 
and nine, for two four-hour intervals are better than one five- 
hour and one three-hour. If it is argued that office-workers 
are not home by five, the answer is that most of them are 
not home by six. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: HITLER’S ALTERNATIVES 


By STRATEGICUS 


AILE it is fatally easy to take counsel of our wishes 
Win reading Herr Hitler’s intentions, it is a little more 
jificult to impute to him a detachment from his surrounding 
circumstances that cannot in fact exist. Many people can 
guard themselves against yielding to the former who fall a 
ready prey to the latter. Yet Herr Hitler, like everyone 
else, is largely the prisoner of the conditions he has created. 
py every step he takes to safeguard his liberty of action he 
places himself more surely in chains. He has sought to 
keep the real world outside the German frontiers, and it can 
hardly be doubted that he has achieved much success ; but, 
in the precise degree that he has accomplished this, he 
compels Germans to adopt a purely empirical attitude and 
iudge by results. If we are attempting to read his present 
intentions, this must be taken into account ; for, with the 
ensitiveness of the true demagogue, he, at all events, is 
fully alive to it. The German people are suffering many 
hardships. We cannot measure the exact pressure of their 
sufferings ; but we know, in the broad, that there is a lack 
of many things, and the presence of substitutes accentuates 
the change. 

A short time ago the glamour of the brief and triumphant 
Polish campaign served to lighten dark days. But we have 
to ask ourselves how long it will fulfil that purpose. When 
we try to imagine Hitler calling upon Germany to continue 
waiting and suffering for another year we are bound to form 
some idea of the motive he will suggest, bound also to try 
to fathom Hitler’s picture of himself in that inglorious role. 
It is not easy to imagine either. Hitler has reared his power 
on a sequence of successes, obvious successes ; and it is 
impossible to feel any conviction in a Hitler content *o 
thunder and to wait. Moreover, it is not we alone who are 
stimulated to sharp anticipation by his gestures West, North 
and East. The Germans themselves must also think some- 
thing is afoot ; and, unless action sometimes follows the 
elaborate preparation they will tend to write it all off as a 
bluff. 

But if he is to strike, where will the blow fall? Within 
a month now we shall enter the time which Germany has 
hitherto regarded as the beginning of the campaigning 
season ; and as she lies on interior lines, she can with little 
difficulty strike at any point of the compass. It is, of course, 
unnecessary to think that she will embark on the offensive 
gaily. Indeed, it seems to be the fact that she, like the 
Allies, is thinking less of the attack than of the counter- 
attack. But on this novel chess-board of the war she has 
recently made a number of moves which certainly have some 
meaning. She first started road-building towards the 
frontiers of the Low Countries, and assembled a great 
striking-force there. Then, more ostentatiously, she began 
in the Baltic to practise the operations of an invasion from 
the sea. While Europe was still trying to find a value for 
one or other, or to fit both into a common picture, with a 
conjurer’s deftness she suddenly produced a force in Russian 
Galicia, over against the borders of Rumania. And, lastly, 
she has now begun more elaborate and systematic air-raids 
than we have seen before. 

Which of these pawns is to be followed by the knight? 
Looking at the position from the outside, we can find 
reasons for each move and for its convincing development. 
We can even discover sound justification for assuming that, 
though each is part of the game, the most important move 
has not yet been made. There is one point of the compass 
that still lacks the favour of any obvious attention. There 
has been no sign of any operation preparing against the 
Maginot Line. Does this mean what it seems to mean, or 
the exact opposite? Up to the present, it has seemed more 
teasonable to rule out a frontal attack on the Maginot Line ; 
but by that everyone has meant an attempt to break through. 


Is it impossible to imagine operations less ambitious than 
that, but still promising successes that might be made to 
wear the trapping of great victories? We must not imagine 
General Georges to be the only tactician in the war ; and 
we must not forget that much of the territory that frames 
the north-west sectors of the West Wall and the Maginot 
Line is historical battle-ground; the Germans must be 
almost as conversant with its tactical possibilities as our 
own armies are with those of Salisbury Plain. 

From the outbreak of the war the Germans have found 
a marked attraction in the neighbourhood of the Luxemburg 
frontier. There was an early attack down the Moselle 
towards Sierck ; and the few miles between it and Borg 
have seen much fighting. The French attack was pressed 
farther east, towards Saarbrucken ; and the Germans must 
desire a healthy breathing-space for this sensitive area. 
Then there is the ground which the Lauter waters. Any or 
all of these sectors might offer successes which could be 
made to look like real prizes—if the attacker is prepared 
to pay the price. There are also possibilities in the counter- 
attacks which any serious threat would encourage. There 
is little doubt that the Allies would like nothing better than 
such a plan. But, if it were adopted at all, the Germans 
would employ every art and artifice ; and in the end they 
would use it to cover a bigger design elsewhere. It would 
be shaped to provide colourable results, but also to pin 
down the Allied forces, especially the Air Force. 

What other design might be in Hitler’s mind? A move- 
ment against Norway and Sweden will either come very 
soon or not at all. The appropriate time to launch it would 
be in conjunction with the formidable new offensive Russia 
is preparing against Finland ; and the impulse to deliver 
such an attack must be almost irresistible, since Germany 
cannot view with much complacency the possibility of 
Russia pushing her way across Finland to the Swedish iron 
ore. The advantages, however, are almost balanced by the 
disadvantages, since the net result would probably be to 
provide bases for us on the Norwegian coast, and the 
blockade would be tighter than ever. Politically and 
militarily, Germany would probably prefer to leave Norway 
and Sweden alone; but the Russian campaign in Finland 
and its possible extension to Sweden and Norway will be 
difficult to ignore. | Much, however, will depend upon 
Russia’s next attack; and it is to be hoped Finland will 
receive help to meet it in time. 

An attack on the Low Countries seems less probable now 
that Holland and Belgium are so thoroughly prepared. 
Here, at all events, the Allies have their plans ready ; and 
this will hardly encourage Germany to enter upon what 
would be so perilous a gamble. If there is to be a land 
attack elsewhere, Rumania looks the most likely of the 
countries threatened. There is no certain information of 
the dimensions of the German force in Russian Galicia, 
but the excuses for their presence there carry no conviction. 
The Germans are at Lemberg, and thus astride the main 
railway into Rumania. Moreover, a blow from this direction 
would find no natural obstacle in its path. If Russia were 
to act in conjunction with Germany, she need look forward 
to no more arduous a role than she played in the Polish 
campaign. The attractions of this terrain are very strong. 
It is a land which has already been easily overrun by 
Germany before ; and if the attack were launched under 
cover of an offensive against the Maginot line it might not 
be easy for us to send a force of the requisite strength. The 
position of Turkey would not be so simple as it looks if 
Russia were involved; and, for the rest, Bulgaria and 
Hungary are revisionist Powers with claims against 
Rumania. And what a fine position Germany would then 
be in to dominate the Balkans and develop her Eastern pro- 
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jects, quite apart from the wheat and oil she would secure. 
It is impossible that the full flavour of such a success has 
not been savoured in Berlin ; and if the campaign presents 
difficulties taken by itself, it cannot be thought forbidding if 
the Allies are pinned down in the West. 

There is a final possibility which has appeared on the 
horizon this last week. It is certain that the German Air 
Force will play its part in the new onslaught on our shipping; 
and the numerous attacks on various parts of the coast are 
merely a pale shadow of what may be to come. Up to the 
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present the campaign has been almost of a formal character 
We have so far not seen a single massed attack, not a sing}. 
attack of massed bombers with an appropriate escor of 
fighters. It is doubtful if we have even seen representatiyes 
of the best German machines. But before we experienc 
the full weight of the campaign, in conjunction with a ney 
submarine offensive, there can be little doubt that an attempt 
will be made to attract the bulk of our fighting force away 
from Britain. At present we can only hear the opening nots 
of the overture ; the score is still hidden. 


SWISS LISTENING-POST 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HE Swiss are perhaps the most individualistically 

developed people in the world ; it is rash, therefore, to 
generalise about their opinions and reactions. And yet 
multilingual Switzerland, wedged in among the mountains 
which divide France, Italy and Germany, a member of the 
Oslo group of Powers, and with considerable capital invest- 
ments in the Balkan peninsula, is the clearing-house of 
Europe. Even with France and Germany at war, travellers 
constantly cross the French-Swiss and German-Swiss 
frontiers ; the big German-speaking majority in Switzerland 
has still so many social, commercial and even academic con- 
nexions with Germany that the second of these frontiers is 
the busier. With neutral Italy trade has necessarily increased, 
to the great advantage of the port of Genoa, and altogether 
Swiss-Italian intercourse is keen. 

What do the travellers tell? From Italy they bring hopeful 
stories about the growth of royal and moderating influences. 
From France one hears relatively little. From Germany 
their story is one of enthusiastic young soldiers, weil-clothed 
and well-fed, on the one hand ; on the other, of a civilian 
population living a life of deprivation which conduces, how- 
ever, rather to apathy than to serious discontent. The 
Germans must accept meagre rations of meat, fats and rice, 
and drink substitutes for coffee and tea, their beer is diluted, 
though beer for export to Switzerland is kept up to strength, 
there is very little coal, though about as much is exported 
to Switzerland as before hostilities began. Yet, since the men 
are out at work and the women wait in queues most of the 
day, they do without heating ; in the evenings the towns are 
dark and they either go to the cinema or straight to bed. 
Many school buildings are commandeered, and there is not 
enough fuel to keep all the rest going, so that the problem 
of where the children are to be has recently become acute. 
The naturally submissive German population is thus devital- 
ised, and the Nazis long ago saw to it that it should lack 
every organisation other than their own. Particularly in 
Hamburg, Vienna or Berlin people are in a state of sullen 
or miserable boredom. Elsewhere they love Hitler and hate 
England (not France), for the English have replaced the 
much detested Poles in German valuation. Even confirmed 
Anglophils are induced by the Press and wireless to believe 
that England is in very dire straits. 

What do the Swiss say to all this? On August 23rd the 
Russo-German Pact destroyed the pro-German sympathies 
of some wealthy Swiss circles, and on September 3rd Swiss 
feeling was all but unanimously pro-Ally. Publicists like 
the editor of the Weltwoche record with satisfaction their 
belief that Germany has delayed her lightning dash too long 
for it now to be effected. They believe in the immensity of 
the resources of the French and British Empires. But, apart 
from the severe shock of Mr. Hore-Belisha’s fall, there are 
uneasy questions about England. One cannot wage war and 
talk so much of peace, many Swiss people say. Above all, 
they are perplexed by the apparent willingness of the British 
Government to accept émigrés’ estimates of the strength of 
the German opposition and to waste efforts in dropping anti- 
Nazi leaflets which, as they hear, are scarcely glanced at by 
discontented persons of no possible political significance. 





Zurich, Fanuary 22nd, 


Would it be possible to come to terms with a population 
which has been cowed and brutalised and robbed of politica) 
conscience, even if the Gestape were already broken? I haye 
heard a Swiss estimate that it would require five yeary 
education to re-humanise the average young Nazi. 

As for the outlook for themselves the Swiss regard it with 
growing fortitude. In the first place Italy’s neutrality makes 
a German invasion less likely than if the Axis Powers had 
been fighting side by side ; Italy, or so the Swiss believe, 
could never allow a belligerent Germany to seize control of 
the St. Gothard Pass, which commands the Lombard Plain, 
Secondly, time has been gained to strengthen Switzerland's 
two main lines of fortifications and to extend preparations for 
guerilla warfare if necessary. Swiss ration-cards have been 
introduced, not to restrict buying, but in order to encourage 
all-round buying-up, as if to prepare for a state of siege, 
while arrangements have been completed for the evacuation 
of the East-Swiss civilian population, including that of the 
city of Zurich, to Western Switzerland. Not only does all 
this give greater confidence than in the danger-period in 
November, but also, and above all, the example of Finland 
vastly encourages the Swiss, whose population is little larger; 
it is not, of course, forgotten that Switzerland is menaced 
by a notoriously efficient, not an inefficient aggressor. 

These recent developments have helped those who, voicing 
the sentiment of the people as a whole, have been urging a 
more confident posture in reply to Germany’s threats, and 
it seems that they have gained their point ; courageous, 
instead of cautious, neutrality is now to be the order of the 
day. Practically this is a matter of the policy of the Press, 
for which, since the outbreak of war, the Swiss General 
Staff is responsible. A few weeks ago, together with a Basle 
Communist paper, the pro-German Neue Basler Zeitung was 
suppressed. Since then the Deutsche Nachrichten-Bureau 
has been distributing an article from the Berliner Borsen- 
zeitung which, after launching familiar attacks against Swiss 
neutrality as un-neutral, ominously announces that Germany 
is collecting more and more examples of Swiss duplicity 
of this kind. To this the Neue Ziircher Zeitung has 
replied that certain methods are so well recorded in 
the memory of the Swiss people that threats will make no 
difference to their quiet determination ; it is not without 
interest that, after several days’ silence, the Italian Press has 
supported the behaviour of the Swiss as correct. 

While the chances are against a German attack om 
Switzerland, and the Swiss are ready to resist one, should it 
come, the Germans, with their usual diligence, have made 
every preparation in addition to their threats. Indeed, the 
danger from German-organised sabotage is considerable, and 
it is something which is difficult to meet. There is a large 
Reich-German community in Switzerland, and its members 
have not been summoned back to Germany since September. 
Some of those who belong to it own property in a position 
of strategical interest. It is a jealously guarded right of the 
Swiss to keep arms in their homes, so jealously guarded that 
the authorities would be extremely reluctant to disarm 
foreigners. Such facts might encourage Germany to under- 
rate the difficulty of subjecting Switzerland. 
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How anti-Nazi is the spirit of Switzerland one has fresh 
evidence almost every day ; how else did articles appear on 
January 20th to commemorate the 150th anniversary of the 
death of John Howard? Sometimes, like American opinion, 
that of the Swiss seems to be more anti-Nazi than pro-Ally. In 
business circles the recent difficulty of buying from France 
and selling to England has naturally caused irritation, while 
the only brake upon German-Swiss trade during last autumn 
was exerted by the Swiss on account of Germany’s in- 
debtedness towards them. At the beginning of the war there 
was no hitch with regard to the arrival of German news ; 
after all, Germany had been living under war conditions for 
years, and her censorship was operating accordingly. With 
the Allies, on the other hand, communications virtually broke 
down for a time. Correct neutrality requires that news from 
London, Paris and Berlin shall be impartially published in 


LIQUOR IN 


By DR. H. 


N his address at the Mansion House last month the Prime 
I Minister stated that if we want to win and, if possible, to 
war, “we must control imports, we must 
do without commodities, that are not necessary.” Bulky 
commodities taking much cargo-space are specially 
to be avoided, and among them clearly must be included 
much of the material needed in brewing. Over half 
the total amount of barley used for this purpose is 
imported, as well as certain amounts of sugar, rice and 
maize. But in war-time, when sinkings of ships are of daily 
occurrence, cargo-space represents seamen’s lives. Every- 
thing possible must be done to reduce their risks to a 
minimum, and to restrict space to the carriage of essen- 
tial commodities only. Even if there were no question of 
the risk to seamen, cargo-space ought to be conserved for 
more useful purposes. Owing to the convoy system the 
total amount of space available is considerably less than in 
peace-time, and this inevitably cuts down the import of both 
valuable foodstuffs and of feeding-stuffs for stock. Hence 
the need for rationing, which though not very severe at 
present is bound to become more stringent in the future. 

The experience of the last war has a good deal to teach 
us in the matter of the restriction of imports. The pro- 
duction of beer was to some extent restricted in 1916, but 
owing to the heavy sinkings of ships in the early months of 
1917 it was suddenly cut down to a little over a fourth of 
its 1914 figure. ‘This drastic cut was so strongly resented 
that after three months it had to be partially relaxed, but 
at the same time the strength of the beer was reduced. 
Subsequently output was again cut a little and the strength 
was lowered still further. From the beginning of 1919 the 
amount of beer brewed, and its strength, were gradually 
increased, but they have always remained considerably below 
their pre-war levels. 

More or less parallel with the war-time restrictions in 
quantity and quality, was a rapid increase in the taxa- 
tion of beer, and also of wines and spirits. In consequence, the 
retail cost has risen so much that at the present time the total 
annual expenditure on alcoholic liquor in Great Britain is 
about £5 12s. od. per head, or 8s. 6d. a week for a family 
of four persons. This figure is, of course, only an average, 
and it no doubt represents a much larger expenditure by the 
well-to-do, and a much smaller one by the poorer classes. 
Actual enquiries among men employed in a number of 
different industries showed that their expenditure was usually 
between 5s. and ros. a week, and therefore roughly cor- 
responds with the average, but in some industrial areas it 
was much greater. For instance, Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., 
stated in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Licensing that in Bermondsey, where the average employ- 
ment wage was only 45s. a week, the expenditure on drink 
came to 16s. per family. 
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Switzerland. According to The Hague Convention of 1907 
it cannot restrict Swiss freedom of opinion, and it in no way 
impedes the publication of an article, like that in the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung, on January 14th, which gave a sympathetic 
account of the activities of the British fleet, or of another, 
in the same eminent paper, entitled Raum ohne Volk, 
in which Hitler’s colonisation plans for Poland, plans which 
include the forcible transplantation of peasants from South 
and West Germany, were denounced as impracticable and 
inhuman. Though the German-Swiss papers are banned 
inside Germany they are certainly watched in Berlin ; the 
Neue Ziircher, moreover, has just been allowed back to Italy. 
From every point of view it is of the greatest importance ‘o 
the Allies that their case should be spontaneously presented 
as it is here at the heart of Europe, and it might be wiser to 
show more appreciation of this fact. 


1940 
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M. VERNON 


‘The economic effects of expenditure on drink need little 
demonstration. For instance, in an enquiry made on 848 
families living in the poorer working-class streets of York, 
it appeared that drink was responsible for 28 per cent. of 
the cases of poverty. Even in families well above the 
“poverty line” the weekly expenditure must have had a 
detrimental effect. Statistical investigations have shown that 
over half of all the children in the country are living in 
families where the total income is less than 60s. a week, and 
a deduction of 8s. 6d. from this sum means a substantially 
lower standard of living for the whole family. The children 
are likely to be specially affected, and to get insufficient food 
for health and growth, for Sir John Orr’s investigations show 
that half of all our population fail to obtain a diet completely 
adequate for health, according to modern standards. 

It is only fair to mention that a large fraction of the cost 
of alcoholic liquors (amounting to 41 per cent. of the whole 
expenditure in 1937) is returned to the Exchequer in the 
form of taxation, and it is maintained that if this were 
stopped an alternative form of tax would have to be imposed. 
It is likely, however, that such a tax would chiefly affect the 
well-to-do classes, and not those living near the poverty line. 
It is even possible that no alternative of any sort would be 
necessary if the consumption of alcohol were restricted, 
owing to the general improvement which would follow in 
production. Such an assumption is justified by the adverse 
effect which alcohol exerts on industrial efficiency. In a 
lecture on “ Alcohol as an Economic Factor” Lord Stamp 
reviewed the evidence at length, and pointed out that 
numerous experimental studies demonstrated the harmful 
influence of alcohol on the efficiency and accuracy of muscular 
movements, whilst investigations in factories indicated an 
increase of absenteeism, especially on Mondays, and a greater 
liability to accidents. Though it is impossible to measure 
accurately the combined effects of these and other disabili- 
ties, Lord Stamp estimated that they represent a loss of some- 
thing between § and Io per cent. in industrial efficiency. 

The social effects of alcoholic liquors on drunkenness and 
crime are well known, and some of these effects are strikingly 
illustrated by the statistics of drunkenness cbtained before, 
during, and after the last war. In 1913 the convictions in 
England and Wales numbered 183,514, and they gradually 
fell to a minimum of 28,028 in 1918. In the year after the 
war they nearly doubled, and in 1920 they were more than 
three times the minimum, but subsequently they fell to about 
double the minimum. The effects on crime have been 
frequently investigated, and the result of detailed enquiries 
in Liverpool, Leeds and York are worth brief reference. 
It appeared that about 40 per cent. of the cases of assault, 
damage to property, theft and cruelty, were attributable 
directly or indirectly to drink, whilst about 25 per cent. of 
the cases of violent crime were due to the same cause. In 
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contrast, it appeared that in cases of burglary, where there 
is usually some premeditation and preparation, drink played 
no part. 

It will be realised that the advantages of a great reduction 
in the consumption of alcoholic liquor are manifest, but what 
of the objections? Only one need be mentioned here, but 
that offers a serious problem. It is the discontent which will 
inevitably be created. The average consumer of beer—and 
of other alcoholic liquors—strongly resents any curtailment 
of his right to drink what he likes. The resentment caused 
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by the drastic cut imposed in March, 1917, was, as has been 
said, such that the Government was forced to modify its 


action. Later, however, when further restrictions were 
imposed, in the form of a reduction of the strength of beer, 
production dwindled almost to that imposed at the time of 
the drastic cut. It is evidently very important, if general 
discontent is to be avoided, that the restrictions should be 
imposed gradually. They should take the threefold form of 
a reduction in quality and an increase in price, whilst paralle| 
restrictions on spirits and wines might also be necessary, 


A DOMINION CENTENARY 


By PREBENDARY 


EBRUARY 6th, 1940, marks the date of the centenary 

of the signing of the treaty at Waitangi between the 
Maoris and the British, under which New Zealand first 
became a part of the British Empire and ultimately a “ self- 
governing Dominion of the British Commonwealth.” 
Exactly a hundred years ago there met in the Bay of 
Islands, North Island, representatives of two races, Maori 
and British. It was to prove the birthplace of New Zealand, 
Captain Hobson, of H.M.S. frigate ‘Herald, represented 
the British Government. The scene was laid in front of 
the British resident’s house, where the sailors from the 
frigate had erected a large marquee for the ceremony. The 
bay was dotted over with canoes, for the Maoris had 
assembled in force. To the right, on the far side of the 
river, stood the Mission house, where copies of the New 
Testament were being printed on a very primitive press. 
To the left there stands today the large cross where the 
missionaries landed in 1814, the first white people ever to 
reside on the islands. The marquee was packed to capacity 
with dark-skinned, tattooed Maoris, British settlers and 
officers and men from the ‘ Herald.’ Captain Hobson rose 
to speak. His words, in these days when smaller countries 
are being assailed by powerful aggressor nations, have a 
peculiar significance in the clear indication they give of 
essential British policy. 

He said, “‘ Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, wishing to do good to the chiefs and people of 
New Zealand, and for the welfare of her subjects living 
amongst you, has sent me to this place as Governor. But 
as the law of England gives no civil powers to Her Majesty 
out of her domains, her efforts to do you good will be futile 
unless you consent. Her Majesty has commanded me to 
explain these matters to you that you may understand 
them. . . . I will give you time to consider the proposal 
I shall now offer you. What I wish you to do is for your 
own good, as you will soon see by the treaty.” 

The treaty was then read, under the terms of which a 
pledge was given guaranteeing “to the chiefs and tribes of 
New Zealand . . . the full, exclusive and undisturbed posses- 
sion of their lands and estates, forests, fisheries and other 
properties, which they may collectively and individually 
possess.” The natives were offered “ all the rights and privi- 
leges of British subjects.” The document having been read 
again in a Maori translation, a long debate followed, which 
displayed the Maori’s independence of character, his sense 
of equality with the white man and his shrewdness of judge- 
ment. The following day Captain Hobson met the Maoris 
again, and after further discussion the chiefs came forward, 
headed by Hone Heke, and signed the treaty. It was not, 
however, until February 8th that the proceedings were fully 
complete. The Union Jack was flown at Waitangi and “a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired to commemorate the 
cession to her Majesty of the right of sovereignty of New 
Zealand.” 

Such is the event, the centenary of which is now being 
celebrated. “ A nation new-born” is a phrase that at once 
catches the imagination. How has it come about that two 
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cannibal islands in the Pacific have become a self-governing 
Dominion of the Empire? What have been the forces 
operating that have united Maori and British in the making 
of a nation? To answer these questions it is necessary to 
go back to an earlier page in New Zealand history. Prior to 
1814, New Zealand had been visited by whaling boats and 
other craft. Captain Cook had called there, but no white 
people had ever been able to reside in the island. Samuel 
Marsden, a British chaplain in New South Wales, had met 
Maoris who had come over to Australia and had formed 
a very high opinion of them. In 1808 he had visited 
England and had persuaded the Church Missionary Society 
to send out a band of missionaries to New Zealand. Owing 
to the massacre of the crew of the ‘ Boyd” by Maoris in the 
harbour of Whangaroa, permission for the missionaries to 
proceed from Australia was refused, and it was not until 
1814 that the party was able to sail. It was a turning-point 
in New Zealand history when a small 110-ton boat, the 
* Active,’ started out from New South Wales for the Bay of 
Islands. Marsden in his journal gives a full account of the 
first voyage to New Zealand. The number of persons on 
board the ‘ Active,’ he records, “including women and 
children, was 35—Mr. Hanson, master, his wife and son, 
Messrs. Kendall, Hall and King with their wives and five 
children, eight New Zealanders, two Otaheitans and four 
Europeans belonging to the vessel, besides Mr. Nicholas, 
myself, and two sawyers, one smith, one runaway convict, 
whom we afterwards found on board. We had also on 
board one entire horse, two mares, one bull and two cows, 
with a few sheep and poultry of different kinds intended 
for the island.” 

The ‘ Active’ sailed into the Bay of Islands on Christmas 
Eve, 1814, and the following day Marsden conducted the 
first Christian service ever held in New Zealand. Thus 
began an Anglican Mission under the auspices of the C.MS. 
which was destined to alter the whole life, character and 
culture of New Zealand. Missionaries were the first settlers. 
They were responsible for reducing the Maori language to 
writing. They opened the first school ever held in the 
islands, they produced the first books in Maori ever seen 
and they laid the foundations of a new civilisation that was 
to link Maori and British in 2 common nationality. They 
sowed the first grain ever grown on the islands, and thus 
were the pioneers in the great expanse of agriculture these 
islands have shown. Today millions of bushels of wheat 
and oats, barley and maize are grown on the rich New 
Zealand soil, but they had their beginning in a small patch 
of ground in a clearing made by some missionaries. New 
Zealand has today more than a million head of cattle—a 
pastoral industry that had its inception in the “ bull and 
two cows” mentioned in Marsden’s journal. A visitor t0 
New Zealand today is at once struck by the spirit of 
friendly co-operation between Maori and British and the 
complete absence of any element of race superiority. The 
two races respect each other and both contribute to the 
culture and civilisation of the Dominions. 

The contrast with conditions in South Africa is very 
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griking The colour-bar is so pronounced at the Cape as to 
sperude itself into all realms of life, whereas New Zealand 
has achieved something almost unique in its solution of the 
colour problem by co-operation and good will. Is there 
got a connexion between Marsden’s sermon in 1814 on 
«peace and good will” and the work of the missionaries 
on the one hand and the present happy relationship between 
she two races? “ There is no colour-line drawn against the 








original New Zealander. Our courts are open to him as 
9 aayone, and whether he be plaintiff or defendant, to him 
the same even-handed justice is meted out. He travels 
upon ous railways, he rides upon our cars, he sits in our 
heatres on equal terms with his Pakeha (European) friend. 
His children are educated in our schools and his sons are 
absorbed into our Civil Service, his chiefs sit at the 
Governor’s table and his elected representatives sit in Par- 
jament. The professions are open to him, and there is no 
position in Church or State which he may not fill.” The 
‘uth of this is borne out by the fact that one of the Bishops 
of the Anglican Church in New Zealand is a Maori, and 
the Maoris are not only represented in Parliament, but from 
time to time hold Cabinet rank. 

The task set by the Treaty was a formidable one. Great 
Britain was pledged to preserve Maori nationality and at the 
same time to reconcile it with a rapidly increasing white 
population and the birth of a new nation that was to be 
neither exclusively British nor Maori. Difficulties arose and 
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wars were waged, but through all, it is only fair to say, 
the bargain made a hundred years ago has in the main been 
kept. When the Treaty of Waitangi was signed there were 
not more than 2,000 white people in New Zealand. The 
white population ten years ago was given officially at 
1,389,076. While the Aborigines in Australia are a dying 
race, and contact with civilisation is steadily leading to their 
extinction, the Maoris under the New Zealand policy are 
increasing. In 1916 the Maori population was 49,776, while 
in 1928 it was 65,004, and today it is 89,740. 

The British occupation of New Zealand began at a time 
when Maori fought Maori, when the finest race in the 
Pacific was decimating its tribes by warfare, blood feuds 
and raids. Today these people are one as they never were, 
or could have been, under the old way of life. The unity 
visible in the corporate life of New Zealand is due not only 
to the growth of goodwill and understanding, but also to the 
fact that through British protection these islands were 
immune from attack by outside Powers. 

The principle not always recognised, but none the less 
the governing factor in the Waitangi Treaty, was that Great 
Britain has no wish to rule any people by force. The choice 
was an open one, and the Maoris elected freely to place their 
lives, their homes, and their land under the British flag. 
In spite of lapses it is broadly true that ultimately in British 
rule we either find a way of government by co-operation and 
goodwill, or we leave the country concerned. 


THE ARMY AND THE CHURCHES 


By DR. W. 


HERE lies before me as I write one of the less grue- 

some relics of the Great War. It consists of a stout 
volume of some four hundred and fifty pages entitled The 
Army and Religion, and it was the joint product of a 
Committee of the Churches under the chairmanship of the 
late Dr. Talbot, then Bishop of Winchester, and the general 
editorship of Dr. David Cairns, of Aberdeen. Its object 
was to discover and describe the attitude of the men in the 
army, then practically identical with the young manhood 
of the British Empire, to religion in general and to the 
Christian Churches in particular. 

Immense labour went to its making. Questionnaires were 
sent out, and hundreds of replies were received from men 
of all ranks in the Army, from chaplains, nurses, doctors, 
Y.M.C.A. workers and others. When these had been sifted 
and tabulated, it was found that, in spite of differences in 
opinion, there was an impressive unanimity in regard to 
the main facts of the case. These may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: 

1) It was generally agreed that the great majority of 
the men held very loosely by organised Christianity. About 
ten per cent. were in vital relation to churches and another 
ten per cent. were nominal adherents. The remaining 
eighty per cent. were quite outside. These, however, in 
spite of their frankly materialist outlook, had all the virtues 
of the good Pagan—courage, magnanimity, cheerfulness, 
comradeship, and the like. It was said of them that they 
had got religion but not Christianity, and their religion, 
such as it was, did not give many of them sufficient moral 
vigour to withstand the fleshly temptations of the rest camps 
and the home base. 

2) It was generally agreed that there was crass and 
widespread ignorance of the real nature and meaning of 
the Christian religion. It was all a matter of “ don'ts.” 
A man was a Christian if he didn’t drink, or swear, or go 
with girls, and it was rather a dull business. At the same 
ume there was a great deal of superstition, belief in charms 
and mascots, and a thoroughly fatalist outlook. If a bullet 
bore your name, then your number was up, but until then 
you were safe. 
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(3) Hence it was generally agreed that under the stress 
of war our whole educational system, both secular and 
religious, had been tried and found wanting. Ignorance 
of the Bible in particular was colossal, and that in spite 
of the fact that most of the men had had some sort of 
Bible teaching either in Sunday or day schools. At the 
same time there was a pathetic eagerness to learn, and one of 
the main recommendations of the report is, educate, educate, 
educate. 

4) It was generally agreed also that the men as a whole 
had little or no use for the Churches. They were regarded 
as effete institutions out of touch with real life, too much 
concerned with their own interests, and greatly hampered 
by their disunion. The official religion of the army was 
very unpopular and parade services were greatly disliked, 
though chaplains were regarded as mostly good fellows and 
useful up to a point. 

When this report was published, it created a ripple of 
interest in Church circles, but qu:te failed to produce any 
practical results. Indeed, looking back upon it now we 
cannot but admit that it fell extremely flat. For this there 
were probably two main reasons. In the first place there 
was nothing in the report that was not already quite well- 
known to those in closest touch with the life of the churches. 
The report contained no surprises. But the main reason 
for the failure was war weariness and the preoccupation of 
the Churches, as of everyone else, with the business of 
recovering from the war strain and of readjusting themselves 
to the new conditions. The men from the army certainly 
did not flock into the churches when the war was over. 
They held rather severely aloof, and such statistics as are 
available show that all the Churches are now steadily declin- 
ing in numbers. So far their efforts to set their house in 
order have not been conspicuously successful. 

It should be frankly recognised that the condition of 
things reflected in this report still exists—only more so. 
We are no nearer real unity among the Churches than we 
were in 1920. The fine resolutions and appeals of the 
Lambeth Conference of that year have never been imple- 
mented in practice. Among the Free Churches, though 
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there has been closer co-operation in action, certain new 
lines of cleavage in thought have become apparent. The 
crisis-theology on the Continent, a very definite symptom 
of war neurosis, has had its repercussions in this country, 
and the rise of the new dogmatism, whether in its Calvin- 
ist or Thomist form, constitutes a fresh and serious threat 
to Christian unity. The tragedy is that all this, however 
interesting to theologians, is hopelessly irrelevant to the life 
and thought of the average man, who is more puzzled than 
ever by the disunion of the Churches, and by the theological 
and ecclesiastical differences on which it is based. 

Once more the manhood of the nation is either in the 
army or doing work ancillary to the army. Once more the 
cry is raised, “ Never again,” and men are resolved not 
to lay down their arms until peace has been established 
in righteousness. This time, however, there is a clearer 
and more widespread recognition of the fact that such a 
peace can only come about through a practical application 
of Christian principles and values. But this must have 
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behind it something more than a reaction against that 
Humanism which has now been found wanting, If ig 
worst consequences are to be avoided and a Ey 
settlement on Christian lines is to become possible, jt wil 
be due mainly to the work and witness of the Christi, 
Churches. 

Whether, as at present constituted, they are equal » 
such a task may well be doubted. They are handicappe 
in many ways and their influence counts for little wig 
men of the world. But they stand for a kingdom whig j 
not of this world, and they have behind them Spiritug 
resources which are unlimited. Whether they can brig 
these to bear with any effect on the present difficult ayj 
complex situation will depend largely on their willingness 
to stand together and to sink their differences in the wide 
interests of the Kingdom of God. In the coming tec, 
struction their united work and witness would have great 
weight. But, unless they can speak with one voice, they 
had better keep silence altogether. 


GERMANY: THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


By G. H. GRETTON 


EVIEWING the events which brought war in 1939 
steadily nearer, the historian will pretty certainly see 
in the Munich talks of September, 1938, Herr Hitler’s 
high-water mark. He had silenced opposition at home, 
intimidated the weaker countries everywhere, and permeated 
France and Britain with his propaganda. Returning to 
England then, after some years in Nazi Germany, I often 
had to ask myself, “Is this England or Germany?” for I 
constantly found myself listening to arguments with which 
I had become familiar through endless reiteration. They 
were mainly based on the fallacy: “ After all, Hitler has 4 
case: we have treated the Germans rather badly.” That 
Hitler is not identical with the Germans, but has exploited 
their grievances, real and imaginary, for his own ends, has 
now become clear to most of us through what the Nazis call 
the “dynamic of events.” If Macaulay’s school boy were 
with us still, it would have become part of his omniscience 
by now. Only, its realisation has been an expensive process. 
The reaction against the Nazi propaganda, since our rude 
awakening, has taken the form first of a wishful belief in a 
speedy revolution against Hitler. Journalists whose zeal 
outran their knowledge painted glowing pictures of the 
ersatz-ridden misery of the Germans and their smouldering 
discontent. When this was disappointed, many swung over 
to the view that Germans are incurable chauvinists who 
must have their faces ground in the dust (or mud), be par- 
titioned, crushed, exterminated and severely dealt with, 
before we can live in peace. Clearly, the Germans cannot 
be simultaneously a peaceful people with legitimate griev- 
ances, the unwilling victims of Nazi oppression, and an 
insatiable set of chauvinists. If we could determine where 
the truth lies, the next stage of our policy might be more 
lucid and less costly. 

It would be absurd to deny that Nazi propaganda has 
done much towards creating the mentality in Germany which 
has made this war possible. It would be equally absurd to 
give Hitler the whole credit. He is shrewd rather than 
creative, and has built on a firm foundation which was there 
before him. Since about 1800 there has been an unfortunate 
conspiracy between German history and the weakness of 
German character. The great national romantic revival, 
which ought to have been a spiritual awakening, degener- 
ated into perhaps the most exaggerated nationalism the world 
has known. Germany, a parvenu as a great nation, has 
always moved awkwardly in the society of great nations. 
They had Goethe, the sublime genius, but their national 
inferiority complex urged them to listen to Fichte, with his 
hysterical flattery about their being a race of demi-gods 





born to rule the world. Moreover, a certain weakness of 
fatalism in even the best Germans made many who saw th 
folly of it emigrate instead of staying to provide the vitally 
necessary opposition. 

Worst of all, the blustering stuff seemed to work. In th 
hands of the “strong man,” Bismarck, German efficiency 
—that queer mixture of docility and toughness—built up : 
world Power. It lacked only one thing, the inward sef- 
approval which one needs in order to live at peace with 
one’s neighbours. The “Ersatz” for that was a synthetic 
self-conceit—the sounding brass of Fichte. It is not chance 
that the German word for self-confidence is “ Selbstbewusst- 
sein,” which means literally “ self-consciousness.” To it 
went a deal of training, mainly administered through the 
educational system. To understand the bias of German 
education, one has only to read a standard German school 
history of any period since about 1850. One finds, for 
instance, the Napoleonic war treated as a triumph of Prussian 
nationalism, with no reference at all to English sea-power. 
The Great War, instead of exploding this mentality, tended 
to exaggerate its escapism. Hence the legend that Germany 
never really lost the war. The real and imagined injustices 
of Versailles became a wonderful stalking-horse. Naz 
propaganda has naturally exacerbated this mentality, but we 
must be quite clear that it was there before ever Dr 
Goebbels began to pour his antic merriment into ink and 
air, and it will be there when the Hitler bubble has burst 
If Hitler had never seized power, vast numbers of Germans 
would still believe that England attacked Germany in 1914 
out of trade rivalry, that Germany was tricked into signing 
the Armistice, that England blockaded food supplies unt! 
after the Peace Treaty, and many other myths of the kind. 

We may ask, if all this is true, what hope have we of ever 
prevailing on the Germans to live in amity and free inter 
course with the world? The answer is, none—unless We 
come out of the war equipped with a policy to tackle this 
problem. 

The first measure is the defeat of the German Army. As 
long as the Army is intact, there is no chance of Germaty 
cracking. The first cracks will appear in the Army itself 
and when they do, we must see to it that its leaders are dis- 
credited in the eyes of the Germans. The military cast, 
which preserved its power intact after the last war, must 
be swept away if the Germans are to have a chance of find- 
ing themselves. The militarists will not change their spots: 
they will try, as in 1918, to regain their former power— 
which means turning Germany into an armed camp. This 
must be prevented at all costs. Considering our experience 
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of totalitarianism, we shall have a right to insist on some 
form of democratic control in German government. This 
will be represented as a - dictate,” as is every restriction on 
the licence of the militarists, but the next steps should 
counter that. These consist of a concerted attack on Ger- 
manic isolationism. This means first, positive co-operation : 

quine disarmament, economic help and collaboration under 
a plan for European economic reconstruction, the just settle- 
ment of political problems. Secondly, Germany must be 
penetrated by counter-propaganda, to present the non- 
German point of view, and to underline the economic advan- 
tages accruing from the peace settlement. 

Our case is so strong that we need only see to it that the 
truth is advertised. We should aim at helping the Germans 
to become familiar with the main lines of British civilisation, 
by means of broadcasting, the translation of objectively 
written books and the subsidising of German travel in 
England and the Empire. Owing partly to our own rather 
superior attitude of aloofness, Germans are amazingly 
ignorant of British social and political conditions. They 
tend, for example, to think of the Empire as the personal 
property of the British Government. To enable them to 
comprehend the idea of the Commonwealth would in itself 
be a great blow to their isolationism. And Germans are in 
my experience very ready to admire British things. Even Nazis 
regard with envy our economic and political stability and our 
“ Selbsthewusstsein *°—our rather irritating assumption of 
superiority. I never met an Englishman who would seriously 
consider becoming German, but I have met hundreds of 
Germans (including some Nazis) who wished that they might 
acquire British nationality and find work in England. I am 
not thinking of Jews in this connexion. The average 
German, though he may have been brought up to worship 
generals, is no militarist: essentially he longs for a stable and 
peaceable way of life, secure from inflation and currency 
restriction. If we could stabilise their economy and let them 
know unequivocally what we were doing, that would win 
their confidence. 

Given a plan, the organisation is not difficult, and the end 
of a war in which German militarism had been severely 
defeated and discredited, but generous terms offered to the 
German people as such, would be a very auspicious moment 
to begin. The excess of Hitler’s propaganada will ensure 
that disillusionment, when it comes, will be radical ; while 
the Germans will (we hope) have learned for the second 
time in 25 years that the blustering stuff does not win in 
the long run. Then, if we have our plan concerted and our 
organisation ready, we shall be able to go in and win the 
peace. 


FIRST FLOWER 


By ILSA BAREA 


ODAY I leaned down to touch the round, firm yellow 
bud of a winter aconite that had broken through the 
frozen ground. At the touch of the cold petal, I thought, 
and the thought hit me like a blow: soon the almond-trees 
will be flowering in Spain, my almond-tree in the West 
Park must be in bud now. I went back through the English 
garden ; three smoke-white feathers from the breast of a 
wood-pigeon drifted down from a black hawthorn tree, 
and I smelt acrid gun smoke and the infinitely faint scent 
of almond blossoms as I did three years ago. There was 
in the air a far-away drone of heavy bombers, as then. 
Then, too, it had been very cold. We went in our great- 
coats through the labyrinth of new trenches down the 
Slope of the West Park in Madrid. The soil was frozen, the 
trees were bare. Fresh wounds on their trunks, long slits 
in their bark showed white, yellow, reddish. Only a couple 
of weeks before, this ground had been won back by the 
Basques, in many days of fighting, with hand-grenades, 
trench mortars and mines. The others were now en- 
trenched at the bottom of the slope, and shot from the 
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buildings there, hurting trees when they did not hurt men. 
There were innumerable ragged tree stumps, naked wood 
sticking up in long splinters like tongues. The tunnel 
leading down to the first line was covered with heaped 
branches of evergreens. The man with the heavy, wooden 
face who was the leader of the Basques was very proud of 
it. Every hollow in the hillside and every tree stump was to 
him part of a victory he had fought for, and he did not 
spare us any details. 

“ And there is the tank we took. Have a look at it.” 

We were at the bottom of a minute valley, fifty metres 
from that other first line. Uphill on the steep bank, in the 
middle of a frost-bitten lawn and overhung by the branches 
of a lonely tree, stood the muddy battered thing which had 
been an Italian tank. The Commander started climbing 
towards it and turned back to me, eager and impatient: 

“Come, come, it will interest you. These fellows are 
bad marksmen.” 

I followed him mechanically, trying not to listen to the 
first dull thuds on the trees ahead of us. The young 
Captain, who was a painter and adjutant to the Commander, 
and a courageous man, called out urgently from the trench: 

“Come back, they’ve sighted you—explosive bullets! ” 

I knew it was senseless and stupid to go on, but I had not 
the pluck to do what I felt the Commander would consider 
a cowardly thing to do. Also I wanted to train myself. I 
went on. A few metres more over the short, slippery grass, 
my ears singing with my blood so that the whistling of the 
bullets sounded very far away, and I had won the cover 
of the tank. The others were bad marksmen. Then I 
became suddenly very much afraid of the way back. While 
the Commander told me things about the tank that were 
just words to me I watched the dark windows of the shell- 
holed building which was the fortress of the others, and 
wondered whether the snipers there were Moors. It was 
very cold. A machine-gun rattled in the neighbourhood. 
Five yards away to our left, the bough of a pine opened 
out into a little white flower with splinter petals. An elusive 
scent came drifting down to me, carried by the light frosty 
wind. I looked up and saw, on the nearest branch of that 
lonely tree above us, a few thin twigs which bore sparse 
flowers of a pale even pink with a purple heart. The 
almond tree had opened its earliest blossoms. 

I went and broke off two rod-like twigs. One had five, 
the other seven open flowers, I remember. And then, as I 
had already broken cover, I went down, carefully and not 
too quickly. The snipers continued firing. When we 
reached the trench, I avoided looking into the reproachful 
and relieved face of the Adjutant. I turned to the man 
whom I loved and whose eyes stared at me, still full of 
helpless, bottomless terror, and’ touched his hand. I was 
ashamed and grateful, and would have liked to give him 
one of the almond twigs. 

They flowered for ten days on my desk, before the 
window that looked towards the front. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


[The Spectator, February Ist, 1840.] 


NATURALISATION OF PRINCE ALBERT 
IN the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Chancellor Cot- 
tenham moved the second reading of a Bill, introduced on 
the previous Friday, to naturalise Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha. 

The Duke of Wellington refused to sanction the measure 
without further consideration. It was not merely, as the 
title stated, a Bill to naturalise Prince Albert, but to give 
him precedence next to the Queen. This he had accidentally 
discovered; and he desired that Lord Lyndhurst should 
have an opportunity of examining and discussing the Bill. 

After some remarks from Lord Melbourne, who strongly 
postponement, and Lord Brougham, who 





objected to the 


described some extraordinary consequences of the measure, 
the second reading was put off to Friday. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Joint Committee of the French Chamber and the 

House of Commons has held meetings this week in 
London under the chairmanship of its president, Monsieur 
Yvon Delbos. The true functions of this Committee are 
not clearly understood and have caused some misapprehen- 
sion. It is inevitable that those who are officially concerned 
with cherishing Anglo-French relations should feel alarmed 
at the intrusion within their province of a body so amor- 
phous, so seemingly unco-ordinated and yet potentially so 
powerful. It is understandable also that the Committee 
should be regarded with disfavour by those civil servants 
who have learnt from long and bitter experience that tiie 
interference of the politician in administrative matters is 
always inconvenient and sometimes fatal. I can imagine 
even that our own Foreign Office (which is in general quite 
tolerant of Members of Parliament, deriving merriment 
fram their antics and knowing well that boys will be boys 
may feel it would on the whole be better if the French 
Deputies remained in the Palais Bourbon and the British 
Members kept to their proper place, which is the Palace 
of Westminster. 

* * * * 

I should share these doubts and apprehensions were it 
not that the Joint Committee is composed, in so far as its 
executive is concerned, of serious and experienced people. 
Monsieur Delbos, after all, was one of the and 
least provocative of French Foreign Ministers, and General 
Spears, his British adjutant, knows as much about Anglo- 
French relations as Professor Huxley knows about the Zoo. 
Such men are not going to allow the Joint Committee to be 
used for foolish or vain purposes or to interfere with the 
work of those whose business it is to conduct Anglo-French 
relations upon an official basis. Their main function is 
to lubricate by constant personal contact the wheels of the 
machine ; to foresee causes of misunderstanding between 
the two countries or the two administrations and to take 
unassuming steps to remedy those causes; to exchange 
information regarding such grievances as are of too delicate 
a nature to be aired in public, or too small and trivial to 
form the subject of official correspondence ; and to keep 
their fingers constantly upon the pulse of opinion in each 
country, in order that any disturbing symptoms shall at 
once be detected and reported. That assuredly is a system 
of Parliamentary liaison which can do no harm. 


wisest 


* + * * 


It is possible also that at some later stage of the war the 
Joint Committee of the two Houses may meet together in 
public session in order to proclaim to the world the identity 
of their aims and purposes. I can foresee an almost alle- 
gorical meeting at Beauvais or at Canterbury at which the 
elected representatives of the two peoples will meet tegether 
and affirm before the world their joint determination to bring 
the war to a victorious conclusion. There may come 
moments when the infiltration of enemy or defeatist propa- 
ganda will necessitate some such tonic, and when a conjoint 
demonstration might constitute a symbolic act as significant 
as the “serment du jeu de paume.” For the moment we 
have not reached the tennis-court stage. This week’s meet- 
ings of the Committee were amicable, business-like but not 
dramatic. Sub-Committees were appointed to specialise 
in matters affecting Anglo-French relations in regard to 
defence, commerce and finance, propaganda and cultural 
relations. It was in the long discussions on these points 
that many important or curious points were clicited. Our 
French colleagues were particularly interesting upon the sub- 
ject of German propaganda in France. They spoke at 
length and with acumen about their own Lord Haw-Haw, 
about Professor Ferdonnet, commonly known as “ The 


traitor of Stuttgart.” 


It would seem from what they told us that the Stuttgan 
broadcasts resemble the Tales of Hoffmann which we rece. 
from Hamburg in that they aim at disintegrating confideno, 
bydirecting little darts and arrows of half-truths at the chink 
in the armour. The main theme of Professor Ferdonngt \ 
the iniquity, duplicity, selfishness and cowardice of th 
British. Hour after hour does the Professor, in a gentle and 
most persuasive voice, distil into the ears, and sometims 
even into the minds, of the French public the conception 
that there is no quarrel of any sort between France and Ge. 
many, and that the unhappy French people have been driveg 
into this war by the machinations of the bloodthirsty British 
Hour by hour does he explain to them that whereas jp 
France one man in every eight is serving in the trenche 
only one man in forty-eight over here has even been called 
up. Hour by hour does he repeat the question “ Why is i 
that your husband and your sons are at the front? In orde; 
that the husbands and the sons of the British can carry op 
their business as usual at home.” Hour by hour does he 
din into their consciousness the fact that whereas in Franc: 
all men up to forty-five years old are now in uniform, we 
ourselves have only just begun to enlist men of twenty-three 


* * * * 


If such things, such statements, were wholly untrue their 
final effect could not be dangerous. It is the fact that these 
Statements are approximately correct which render them so 
damaging to Anglo-French relations. Upon the basis of 
“ Well, there must be something in what he says,” Professor 
Ferdonnet and Lord Haw-Haw construct the more fantastic 
of their asseverations. Again and again does the Professor 
assure his French audiences that it is the City of London, 
the great Jewish bankers such as the Barclays, the McKennas 
and the Morgan-Grenfells, who have driven France into war 
for the sake of their own profits. It makes us laugh over here 
when we are shown the Aryan rabbits of Threadneedle Street 
in the guise of Hebrew pythons. Yet neither “ the traitor 
of Stuttgart” nor Lord Haw-Haw is, as I have emphasised 
before, subject for merriment. They are each of them 
symptoms of what might develop into an extremely da- 
gerous malady. 

* * * . 

It is essential that joint measures should be concerted t 
counter these insidious attempts to separate the two peoples 
We must be prepared to face the possibility that Herr Hitler 
may decide to prolong throughout 1940 the war of appease- 
ment which is costing us £6,000,000 a day. Should sucha 
postponement of attack really commend itself to the Fiihrer, 
then the home fronts will have to bear the full strain of thi 
broadened strategy. The war will become a war of psycho- 
logy as much as a war of nerves. I should like to feel that 
Sir John Reith (who is a really hopeless psychologist 
although a fine administrator) were in more constant and 
intimate touch with M. Jean Giraudoux, the French Com- 
missar of Propaganda. Each could supply something that 
the other lacks. Such liaison as exists between the tw 
Ministries of Information is not sufficiently close or constant 
It should be improved. 

* * * * 

I like to believe that our French colleagues will return © 
Paris encouraged by the spirit and the energy of the British 
people. They were almost as much impressed by our climate 
as they were by the black-out. ‘‘ These heavy hyperboreans,” 
they must have said to themselves, “ may be stupid and slow- 
minded. But what courage, in a capital which during the 
winter months is submerged under polar snow-drifts, 1 
abolish all light whatsoever! What daring, what reckless- 
ness, what flegme, what morgue! Clearly a people of such 
civic endurance cannot be defeated.” 
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CANADA 


By R. S. 








Ar the beginning of the war, when the United States Arms 
Embargo was still in force, and it was still uncertain whether 
it would be removed, many people expected that Canada would 
become the arsenal of the Empire, and would serve as a supply 
e to Great Britain and France for all kinds of munitions 


centr 
This expectation was heightened by 


and implements of war. 
the enormous expansion of Canada’s natural resources that 
had taken place since the beginning of the last war. Thus, 
since 1914, Canada’s production of go!d has multiplied six- 
fold; of copper, eight-fold ; of lead, over ten-fold ; of nickel, 
over four-fold ; of zinc, nearly fifty-fold ; of wood-pulp, five- 
fold; and of petroleum, thirty-fold. The total acreage of her 
field crops has increased from 33} to §9 million acres, and her 
water-power from 1 Her 
factories have increased in number during the same period 


to over 8 million horse-power. 


from 21,300, employing 515,000 employees, to (in 1937) 24,800, 
employing 660,000 ; while the value of the products of these 
factories has risen from $1,400 millions to $3,600 millions. 

But since 1931 Canada has experienced a trade depression 
at least as that in the United 
Kingdom, and her rate of industrial unemployment has risen 


Moreover, recent statistics, published by the 


severe as which prevailed 
even higher 
Workers’ Educational Association of Canada, show that the 
standard of living of the Canadian worker is not as high as it 
should be. The Canadian Welfare Council, and other bodies, 
have calculated that a family income of $1,100 a year is the 
but the average 
Canadian only $875. 
Naturally, therefore, Canada was glad to anticipate an access 
of prosperity which large orders for war supplies for Britain 
But it soon appeared 


minimum required for bare subsistence ; 


worker’s yearly wage amounts to 


and France might be expected to bring. 
that both these countries had started the war with big accu- 
mulations of war stecks and materials in hand ; so that orders 
for additional supplies were slower in reaching Canada than 
had been expected. Nevertheless, there was a sudden increase 
in the demand for certain commodities which Canada produces 
in large quantities—such as nickel and wheat—as well as for 
cthers which Canada usua!ly produces only in small quantities, 
or even imports from abroad—such as sugar, aeroplanes and 
rhe country, therefore, began to expand its pro- 
ductive capacity in already existing fields, as well as to open 


MuIutIONS 


up new lines of production, such as shipbuilding. 

an artificial stimulation of Canada’s pro- 
war purposes, this 
simulation raises serious problems for Canada’s future. What 
hostilities, when orders for war 


While, however, 
ductive economy may be necessary for 
close of 
supp-ies begin to fall off? Canadian manufacturers might then 
find themselves over-capitalised, and liable to incur further 
huge costs in converting plant and equipment to peace-time 
purposes. Again, the diversion of labour to new war enter- 
prises may mean that when peace returns many skilled workers 
will be thrown out of employment, because their technical skill 
is only adapted to the requirements of war—and this quite 
apart from the problem which normally arises at the end of 
any war, of finding work for demobilised soldiers. 


will happen at the 


A similar 
War, when 


prospect faces Canadian agriculture. After the last 
wheat-growing was resumed on a large scale in 
Europe, Canada suddenly found herself burdened 
with an excessive wheat acreage, which she had expanded 
during the war to meet the needs of the Allies. This time the 
Dominion Government intends, if possible, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such excess ; and to see that whatever marginal land 
has to be brought under cultivation for war purposes is taken 
out of production again after the war, unless the resultant peace 
establishes such settled conditions throughout the world, with 


continental 
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WORKSHOP ? 


lowered tariff barriers, as will enable more buyers to be found 
for Canadian wheat. Naturally, also, any war-time expansion 
of agriculture and industry in Canada would throw a heavy 
burden on her railway-system, bringing it, indeed, a temporary 
prosperity, but considerable deterioration in 
rolling stock and equipment, which would entail a large capital 


also causing 


outlay after the war. 

The war economy of Canada, however, is dependent not 
merely upon the needs of Britain and France, but also upon 
the policy and position of the United States. 
if by any chance the latter were to decide to grant credits 
direct to Britain and France, the Allied Governments would 
probably place the bulk of their war orders in the States, 
and proportionately fewer of them in Canada ; because many 
lower 


For instance, 


of the goods which they want can be produced at a 
price in the States than in Canada—for instance, machinery— 
and can be delivered more quickly. On the other hand, if 
the United States were actually to enter the war on the side 
of the Allies, this would stimulate Canadian production, since 
the States would, for some time as least, hold back, to supply 
their own needs, many of the products which they are now 
producing in anticipation of the Allied demand. 

What, then, has been the effect upon Canada of the action 
of the United States in lifting the Arms Embargo, and revising 
its Neutrality Act? In the first place, this action enables the 
Allied Governments to place orders for supplies of arms and 
aeroplanes with American firms, which, being better equipped 
for such production, can deliver them sooner than the parallel, 
but fewer, firms in Canada. One effect of the neutrality 
revision, therefore, has been to check what might have become 
an immense but lop-sided expansion in the armaments and 
aeroplane industries of Canada. This has the advantage, 
however, that at the end of the war Canada will possess less 
excess Capital equipment, and will therefore have to face less 
industrial dislocation than would otherwise have been the case. 
On the other hand, those clauses in the revised Neutrality 
Act which prohibit the granting of and credits to 
belligerents will have an opposite effect. For, though the 
Allied Governments can now buy most of what they want in 
the States, they have only limited means of paying for their 
purchases. Under the “cash and carry” system, belligerents 
must pay for what they buy in the States on the spot, ie., 
either by gold, or by the sale of repatriated securities, or by 


loans 


5) 


exports ; and these three resources together are unlikely to 
prove enough to pay for all the supplies required. Therefore, 
the Allies may be expected to place in Canada a growing 
number of orders simply because they can there obtain the 
necessary credit. 

Lastly, the clause in the revised Neutrality Act which pre- 
vents American shipping approaching 
belligerent ports will probably bring increased business to the 


from European 
Canadian railways, since the purchases made by Britain and 
France in the United States will be increasingly carried through 
Canada to be loaded on ships in the River St. Lawrence, and 
at the maritime ports, in order to take advantage of the short 
North Atlantic convoy route. 

In conclusion, then, the trend of events to date seems to 
promise Canada a moderate agricultural and industrial ex- 
pansion, whose rate of growth is dependent on future U.S. 
policy. The course of Canadian stock markets—boom in the 
first month, set-back and irregular movements more recently— 
reflects the extent to which early exaggerated hopes are now 
settling down into a more healthy but more restrained 
This is not going to be a get-rich-quick war for 


optimism. 
Canada—which is just as well. 
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STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


**Desire Under the Elms.”” By Eugene O’Neill. At the West- 
minster Theatre. 

Desire Under the Elms was written in 1924, and is as com- 
pletely a play of its time as—to choose the example which 
least resembles it—the most brittle of Mr. Coward’s early 
comedies. Some part of its reputation it no doubt owes to the 
fact that, both in America and this country, it was officially 
characterised as shocking—presumably not on account of its 
main theme, for no one objects to performances of Phédre 
or the Hippolytus—but because of the infanticidal incident 
which forms its climax. Now that it has been permitted a 
performance, it is rather difficult to see what all the fuss—from 
friends as well as foes—was about. 

It is built on one of the oldest of theatrical bases: an old 
man marries a much younger woman, who falls in love with 
her husband’s son. Mr. O’Neill’s divergence from the tradi- 
tional treatment of this theme consists in giving all his 
characters a cupidity for land that is as potent as their sexual 
passions. Abbie, the woman, is the embodiment of greed, and 
as soon as she has set eyes on her husband’s property schemes 
to possess it as her own. Her husband Ephraim is as doggedly 
retentive. Eben, his youngest son, who has some particular 
but unspecified claim on the land tied up with his passion for 
his dead mother, harbours a more resolute greed than either 
of them. It is more powerful than his infatuation for Abbie, 
for when she has a child by him, and he learns that his father 
had promised to leave her the farm if she bore him a son, he 
abuses her in an outburst that drives her to murder the child. 

It is difficult to imagine a more embarrassing experience 
than a bad performance of this play would provide. In the 
chilly light of reason the play stands as a mixture of rather 
improbable characters, unconvincing actions and crude speech, 
straining after the effect of tragedy but achieving merely 
pathos. A bad performance would allow reason to play on 
these defects from the first line to the last, inviting visions 
of how the play might be deliciously turned to the cruel uses 
of burlesque. A good performance (and this is a good per- 
formance) puts the analytical faculty temporarily to sleep and 
permits the play to work on the imagination at a different 
level. The merit of Desire Under the Elms is that, gimcrack 
through its component parts are judged by any standard of 
reason, they are all of a piece; it is written (and must be 
performed) at a high level of tensity, aiming at, not a realistic, 
but a poetic effect. Mr. Henry Cass’s production aims at this 


kind of effect and, as a whole, achieves it. Miss Beatrix 
Lehmann is somewhat oddly cast as Abbie, whom Mr. 
O’Neill’s stage directions define in terms that suggest Miss 


Lehmann’s precise antithesis. She gives her part its full poetic 
value in a performance which is, as acting, superb, more im- 
probable than ever though it makes Abbie’s marriage to 
Ephraim. The tight-lipped pride of Ephraim is admirably 
presented by Mr. Mark Dignam, and Mr. Stephen Murray 
makes Eben a credible and almost a sympathetic character. 
Mr. David Homan’s décor is perfectly in tone with the play. 
The production is undoubtedly worth seeing, both for its own 
merits and because it perfectly crystallises the ambitions of the 
serious theatre of fifteen years ago. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


**The Arsenal Stadium Mystery.’’ At the 
Victoria.——“ Piéges.’’ At the Cinephone 


Astoria and New 
the hardest jobs a director 
talk He 
must be on his toes all the time to snatch out of the pages of 
dialogue any opportunity for visual wit. A thriller com- 
paratively easy: a gun is photogenic: fall easily in 
the camera can move at the speed of a G-man’s 
a detective story it has to amble at the walking 
Mr. Thorold Dickinson, who will be re- 


A DETECTIV! must be one of 


can be assigned, because there’s got to be 


tory 


a lot ol 


bodies 
good poses : 
but in 
of the mind. 


car, 


pack 


membered for his promising first film The High Command, 
has admirably succeeded in keeping his detection alive as well 
this picture is 


as obscure as good to watch as either of the 
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AND SCREEN 


This Man films, and he gives us wit instead of facetiousne._ 
wit of cutting and wit of angle. The action takes place myiy. 
inh 


in the offices and changing rooms at the Stadium: we jjp. 
to managers addressing their teams on strategy (one of them i 
Mr. George Allison himself, who deserves a film contrag ¢, 
the vivid way in which he plays George Allison): we wan 
Mr. Emmett of the canned Gaumont voice commenting il 
match: we get to know what the jars in the treatment tg 
contain—the sterilised horsehair and the rest: we lear When 
to look for a ‘phone box and which passages lead to the grow, 
Then one of the Trojans—an amateur team—falls dea ; 
the middle of a match with the Arsenal, and we Move 
Scotland Yard, but a Yard as undramatic and familiar as 4 
Arsenal rooms. A police pantomime is in rehearsal, and \, 
Leslie Banks as Inspector Slade is coaching the beauty chor 
The whole film is kept on that pleasant level of the » 
expected. Cross-examinations are made leaning over pune 
in a practice room: Inspector Slade borrows a Turkish fg 
from the pantomime box as he talks to the Home Of, 
pathologist down the ’phone. The cutting is excellent—“}; 
a desperate job,” Slade says when the blonde friend of t 
murdered man is discovered dead on her bed with the poisen 
bottle he has been seeking in his hand, “two murders in pm 
days,” and immediately we cut to the bobbing heads of tk 
Arsenal team at practice, as flippant as balloons in the put 
The explanation of the murder depends on another deat 
outside the story and a coroner’s report, and Mr. Dickinson’ 
skill is never more evident than in his grim sad dramatisatiq 
of the dull typewritten pages. 

For awhile it seemed as if in Piéges we were to har 
another Carnet du Bal—a series of episodes amusing, ghastly 
and sorrowful hung round a woman’s neck. A dance hostes 
disappears—she is one of eleven disappearances, but this tim 
there is a clue, for she told a friend that she was answer 
one of those intimate suggestive little advertisements th 
mention “companionship.” Her friend helps the police 
answering in turn all the doubtful advertisements in tk 
Paris Press—and when von Stroheim looms sadly a 
secretively up at the dark street corner rendezvous we hoy 
fully expect a whole series of studies of the lonely, the sh 
and the warped—the advertisers who are “ broadminded” « 





lovers of music, who offer “ artistic” employments. But afte: 
the von Stroheim episode—a beautifully acted sketch of : 
mad dress designer—we plunge into a_ rather broker 


backed roman de policier, with white slavers’and a homicidi 
maniac and Maurice Chevalier confessing to murders he nevtt 
committed for fear of a life sentence. (Happiness wins 
with three hours to spare.) Chevalier seems a Mitt 
cut of place as a rich impresario—he can’t help looking lik 
a waiter or a chauffeur of immoderate charm, but there’ 
Jean Renoir and a lovely new actress, Marie Dea, and 
sorts of admirable minor parts—a sinister and pathetic mar 
servant, a white slaver from Athens with a barber’s geniilit 
and a sense of his rights, and a police detective who |o0k 
like Oscar Wilde. If it’s not the film that the Stroheim episod 
seemed to promise, at least it goes easily, excitingly, amusing) 
down. GRAHAM GREENE. 


ART 


Reopened Museum 


In wandering through familiar passages at the Victoria ane 
Albert Museum one soon comes upon boarded-up doors, itt 
most of the valuables have gone to the country, but enough h® 
been sorted out and is being shown again to provide an hour 


mes 


so of unusual enjoyment. Unusual, because in ordinary ume 





one is drawn to one’s old loves, missing on the way (it seem 
most of the things the authorities have now collected togetht! 
for the war-time visitor’s admiration. The ground floor galt 





inside the present entrance has been provided with screens, @ 
which are hung second-rate pictures of the late eighteenth an 
nineteenth centuries: mostly small and all English. How ta 
qualification “second-rate” affects one’s appreciation! In 


normal times, knowing at sight that a picture is “ second-rate 
from its general brown look, or from the position in whk 


hung, one hurries past it to the collection of Constable sXetcx 


or well-known English water-colours ; forgetting that “ secon 
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rate” is a relative term, just like “first-rate”; curbing enjoy- 
ment before it has a chance. There must be revisions of 
opinion about the dead as well as the living. | There are plenty, 
of course. Leven the stray comment has its effect. A poet 
calls Ruskin “ the organ-voiced old maid of art,” and Turner’s 
reputation suilers a little in consequence. Then there are the 
fashionable revivals of half-forgotten painters. We have only 
to say loudly, and enough times, that Fuseli was as great a 
painter as Hogarth and the dictionaries of painting, in their 
future editions, give Fuseli as many inches of sp1ce as Hogarth. 

There are paintings on these screens— second-rate,” of 
course—that ought to prompt some revisions. The reputation 
of Thomas Stothard, friend of Beckford, fashionable illustrator 
and decorator of mansions, stood little chance after Blake had 
said of him: 

You ail your Youth observ’d the Golden Rule 
Till last become the Golden Fool. 

Yet there is a small painting of his here, a biue and orange 
vision of St. George, that makes one dream of the beauty of 
Fonthill: it distils so much of the Gothic imagination of its 
period. C. R. Leslie, who made the great mistake from the 
point of view of his reputation as a painter of writing a brilliant 
book on Constable, is represented by several excellent heads 
and shoulders of girls. One painting here by Wilkie has fine 
qualities: he has nobody to blame but himself for posterity’s 
view of him, because he could paint so meretriciously. There 
is a worthy James Ward of a horse and donkey. and a more 
than worthy copy of Titian’s Uffizi Venus by Alfred Stevens, 
a small-scale work of extreme cunning, a copy that is more 
original than ninety-nine per cent. of originals. The sentiment 
has a charming English bias. There are several Mulready 
studies and two paintings by Keats’s friend Joseph Severn, who 
was so overshadowed by the great man that most people have 
forgotten that he was a painter at all. His two pictures have a 
tenuous charm, but probably it is right to forget him, one feels, 
looking a second time at one of these paintings, of the 
Christopher Robin brothers in the Tower. 


you're at 


De Loutherbourg, who is buried under a handsome tomb in, 


Chiswick churchyard, did scenery for Garrick at Drury Lane. 
Born in Germany, he studied in Paris and found a good grow- 
ing soil for his rather theatrical talents in England. Here is 
a painting of his, a sea piece, with the theatrical talent upper- 
most as usual, and very good it is: satisfactory proof that 
de Loutherbourg is a rather underrated artist. Other paintings 
worth noticing are landscapes by Julius Caesar Ibbetson and 
Sir Augustus Wall Calcott, who deserves the same faint 
memories as his wife Maria, who wrote Little Arthur’s History 
of England. 

This modest collection is full of suggestive hints about a 
half-forgotten period of English art. France or Germany would 
have publicised such pictures long ago. A room upstairs has 
a good collection of drawings, water-colours and small sculp- 
tures by contemporary artists. These are well arranged, too. 
There are small sculptures by Moore, Underwood and Dobson, 
and drawings for sculpture by them hang nearby. Water- 
colours by Edward Bawden and Eric Ravilious, hanging side 
by side, show these two artists at their best. These things 
remind us that in spite of ordinary appearances, and almost 
unawares, many good modern works do slip into our galleries 
and museums. JOHN PIPER. 


RESURRECTION, 1940 


Now that the world has left its old profession 
—Dealer in drugs, and dregs, and mattress-maker— 
To let its sportive genius find expression 

Among the benches of the undertaker— 

Well, let it have its orgy with the dead ; 

Give it the living too: already half 

Have written large, indelibly, in red, 

The smooth iambics of their epitaph. 


But I’ve not crowned this humour of the earth’s: 

All I have written is a courteous letter 

Bearing the name of Somewhere near the Styx, 

To a remoter registrar of births, 

Requesting him to do his business better 

Than one who told some jokes, and knew some tricks. 
HELEN M. SPALDING. 
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Peace-Time 

The question is being considered whether the close season, 
which begins, oddly enough, on February 2nd, shall be post- 
poned. Partridges, the most perfect parents among birds, 
begin to pair in spite of frost and snow. Wild duck are not 
only in pairs ; some have begun to nest. It is to be hoped 
that these birds will be given the full term of grace, but 
They are useful rather than 
harmful to agriculture, in spite of a notorious accusation ; 
and have of late years been introduced into the highly intensive 
district of South Lincolnshire solely for their use as insect- 
killers. Elsewhere, if their numbers are still considerable, it 
may be best to add as many as possible to the national larder 
and follow a precedent established in the first year of the last 
war. There will be no spare grain for feeding purposes, and 
the lateness of the season, the prolongation of winter makes 
the postponement of the close season more plausible. Many 
of the game farms have been getting rid of their birds or 
treating them as poultry farms. 


A Powerful Robin 


A certain country vicarage in East Anglia has been invaded 
by mice which rejoice in the absence of any cat. Birds are 
regarded as too precious to permit the presence of 30 
treacherous a foe. Mouse-traps are the necessary alternatives. 
Unhappily a robin which had penetrated into the house was 
caught in one of these, which was of the sort that kill as 
soon as they catch. The robin, however, resisted the spring 
and dragged the trap half across the room. When released 
it flew away strongly, not a penny the worse for the accident. 
The incident is strange, since robins are often peculiarly 
sensitive and will perish when caught even in the harmless 
sparrow trap. 


Many Mice 


Those ingenious Oxford biologists who make special study 
of the ups and downs of animal life should note that mice 
are almost multitudinous this year in a great many places— 
in Norfolk and Hertfordshire for example. Doubtless one 
reason for this seeming increase is the bad weather that has 
driven them into the neighbourhood of houses; but there 
is some reason to believe that the actual number is altogether 
beyond the normal. The species in question is the long- 
tailed field mouse. They have crowded into some stack- 
yards and anyone who has been present when a cornstack 
is threshed out will know what a horde of guests the farmer 
has been entertaining. The country will save a deal of 
valuable food if in the next harvest all grain is threshed out 
at the earliest moment; and as things are, or have been, it 
is often extremely difficult for anyone with only a small 
quantity of grain to secure the services of a thresher. Let 
Mr. Morrison and Sir Reginald Dorman Smith take heed of 
the mice as well as of the sparrows and rabbits. 


Water Everywhere 

It is usually held—and I think rightly—that birds in hard 
weather suffer from thirst as well as hunger. Certainly great 
numbers of them come to running streams in such seasons. 
This is strange, since snow is water in another form, and 
it is swallowed greedily by at least one species, and that not 
the most intelligent. The hen, as my gardener noted the 
other day, is an almost avaricious devourer of snow when 
its own water-bowl is frozen hard. Not within the garden but 
in neighbouring fields a number of victims of the frost and 
snow have been found, nearly all of them blackbirds. As 
a rule the migrants suffer much more acutely than the home 
birds, and it may be that these poor things were on a journey. 
We now begin to see that there is no sharp distinction between 
migrants and stay-at-home species. Blackbirds, thrushes 
and even robins may be among the winter visitors as well as 
those more strictly migrant members of the thrush tribe, the 
fieldfare and redwing. The migratory instinct is strong in 
the whole family—witness that beautiful thrush, known as 
the American robin, which will breed and flourish in England, 
but disappears to a bird at the migratory season, though it 
has no other land to seek. W. Beach THOMas. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ep. The Spectator] 


NEW ZEALAND AND “ THE SPECTATOR” 


S1r,—As the Centenary of New Zealand is now being cele- 
brated it is appropriate to recall the part played by The 
Spectator in the movement to colonise the country. 

It was R. S. Rintoul, first editor of the paper, who adopted 
the ideas of Edward Gibbon Wakefield on systematic colonisa- 
tion and gave them the publicity without which they could 
not have produced such spectacular results. When The 
Spectator was founded in 1828, Wakefield was in Newgate 
serving a sentence for the abduction of Ellen Turner. He 
there studied the history of colonisation and evolved his 
famous principle of selling colonial land instead of giving it 
away—and selling it at a sufficient price to produce an adequate 
fund for the sending out of carefully selected settlers. 

Rintoul at once saw the importance of this principle, and 
in the issues of March 13th, 1830, said: “We look upon this 
scheme as one of the highest triumphs of human ingenuity.” 
This endorsement was followed on April 3rd by an article, no 
doubt by Wakefield, entitled: “The Cure and Prevention 
of Pauperism by Systematic Colonisation.” As early as 
January 2oth, 1831, the new idea of compulsory sale of all 
land was applied by the Colonial Office in New South Wales. 
This was the first, though only partial, success for the 
“reformers of 1830,” and they had to work long and hard 
before any real system was introduced into British colonisa- 
tion. Much of the spade work was done by The Spectator. 

When The Times was scathing about the “ gorgeous fancy 
of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakeficld” and his dream of “a 
Radical Utopia in the Great Pacific,” The Spectator stuck to 
its guns. Its comment on one setback suffered by the New 
Zealand Association in the House of Commons in 1838 was: 
“A combination of Ministerialists, Tories, Saints and block- 
heads of all parties threw out the New Zealand Bill on 
Wednesday. In the minority we observe almost every member 
valuable for anything but his vote.” 

Rintoul was present at the meeting when the New Zealand 
Company was formed to meet Government objections to the 
Association plan. Through all the long controversies in which 
Wakefield became involved, Rintoul never deserted him. 
Wakefield’s gratitude for this is implicit in many of his letters. 
On December 24th, 1848, he wrote to Rintoul from France: 
“For fear of accidents, I write to say that the coffin holding 
Mrs. Harris’s remains was put on board the Albion steamer 
last night in charge of the steward, Mr. Tyrrell, who faithfully 
promised to take it on to you if Mr. Bowler should not come 
for it.” This cryptic reference is to the MS. of the long 
planned Art of Colonisation, in which, in spite of Rintoul, 
who read the proofs, Wakefield managed to include a state- 
ment that the heaviest of his debts of gratitude was to the 
proprietor and editor of The Spectator newspaper for its 
“disinterested labours of near twenty years in the 
of colonial reform and systematic colonisation.” 

On May 14th, 1849, Wakefield wrote to Rinitoul: 

“My Dear Rintoul,—Will Spectator stand another colonial 
topic this week? If she will, I should send one with the 
title of Annexation of the Colonies of England. 

The article would consist of two parts. The first would 
relate to the principle of annexation to the United States, 
with the uses of it to the annexing community. The second 
would be a recommendation to English colonies to annex 
to England rather than the United States: and here I should 
dwell on the similitude or identity of the annexation and 
municipal principles, showing that our old colonies—and 
those of New England in particular—were really annexed to 
England, just as Illinois or Texas is to the American Union ; 
that they were States in the enjoyment of a lacal sovereignty 
independent of the Imperial Parliament; that the whole 


cause 


principle of American annexation had grown out of our old 
colonial charters ; and that by recurring to the old practice 
of England we should get all the good for colonies and 
Mother Country, which annexation provides for the separate 
What say you?” 


States and the United States of America. 


On June 24th, 1849, Wakefield wrote to J. R. Godley that 
resolutions on colonial government to be moved in the Hous 
of Commons by C. B. Adderley (afterwards Lord Nortoy 
had “undergone the process of Rintoul’s very careful gop. 
sideration and criticism, and have since been re-written.” 

I question whether any journal has ever played a mop 
prominent part in the foundation of a colony, or in a reform 
movement affecting all colonies. That The Spectatoy took 
such a strong and ultimately successful line from the firg 
year of its existence is surely very remarkable.—Yours, &, 

London. A. J. Harrop. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


Sir,—Mr. H. R. Williamson’s attempted way of escape from 
the absurdity which I pointed out will not do, I am afraig 
Christ did not enunciate the commandment “ Thou shalt not 
commit murder ” as something new ; he cited it, together with 
other commandments, to the rich young man, as something 
familiar to him in the Old Testament. Now in its Old Testa. 
ment context, as I showed, it cannot possibly be taken to 
mean that killing is always displeasing to God. It is wholly 
arbitrary to suppose that when Christ cited it, He put upon 
it a meaning which it did not have in its original context, 
without giving any notice that He was doing so. If 
in the Old Testament text the words meant “ Thou shalt no 
commit murder (unauthorised killing),” and said nothing about 
cases of killing such as are approved in the context, then 
Christ, when He cited the commandment, as well known and 
accepted, must have meant, unless He stated otherwise, just 
what the Hebrew text meant, and nothing more. Suppose I 
said to someone today regarding the law of the land, “ You 
surely know that the law forbids such and such a mode of 
action,” and expected my hearer to understand that I was 
giving the prohibition an extension which it could not have 
as it stood in the Statute Book, it would be most unreasonable, 
Suppose I quoted a sentence from a book of Mr. Williamson’s, 
as representing his mind, and attached to it a meaning incom- 
patible with the context, I think he would even call it dis- 
honest. 

When Christ reaffirms commandments of the old law 
with extensions made on His own authority, He says 
plainly. He does so in the Sermon on the Mount. But when 
He refers there to the sixth commandment, He does not say, 
“It was said to them of old time, ‘ Thou shalt not commit 
murder,’ but I say unto you, ‘ Thou shalt not kill at all.’” He 
says, “But I say unto you, ‘Whosoever is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgement.’ ” 

One might lay stress on the fact which I pointed out, and 
which Mr. Williamson ignores, that the Hebrew verb used is 
not applied to all kinds of killing, but only to what we call 
“murder” ; and this is true also of the Greek verb phoneuem 
used to translate the Hebrew verb in the New Testament 
Nowhere in the Gospels does Christ lay down, as a new com- 
mandment on His own authority, “Thou shalt not in any 
circumstances take human life.” If a pacifist thinks that this, 
if not expressly laid down, can at any rate be extracted by 
implication from His teaching, it is only because the pacifist is 
convinced on other grounds that all killing is wrong. That is 
to say, the particular meaning he gives the words of Christ 
rests upon his independent conviction, not his conviction upon 
the words of Christ. If the whole case for pacifism rests, a 
Mr. Williamson thinks it does, upon a non-existent command 
of Christ, pacifism must be in a bad way.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&c., Epwyn BEVAN. 


A PLEA FOR YOUTH 


S1r,—The letter you published last week from Mr. Raymer 
under the above heading makes depressing reading if it truly 
reflects the thought of the young man of today. 

It is deplorable if thousands such as Mr. Raymer really 
think that their blood is about to be shed “to redeem the 
follies of politicians.” Are they, too, going out to fight 
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weighed down by the belief that twenty-five years ago those 
others “died in vain” because the politicians have made mis- 
takes or—more obscurely—“ because we neglect the Christian 
message ”? 

No doubt the politicians have made mistakes ; they would 
be the first to admit it. But to suggest that diplomatic blunders 
during these difficult twenty years are the primary cause of 
the present war is to show a failure to understand the magni- 
tude and the nature of that evil thing against which we are 
fighting. 

Mr. Raymer’s third paragraph shows that he is no mere 
materialist. He will, therefore, accept the reality of a Spiritual 
Power of Evil which wages eternal warfare against that other 
great Spiritual Power which we call the Goodness of God. 
History shows that there are times when this Power of Evil 
obtains disastrous control of the affairs of men. We live 
in such atime. Hitler and Stalin, Molotov and Goering, and 
all the thousands who delight in carrying out their sadistic 
cruelties are men wholly possessed by the Power of Evil, so 
that it is true to: say that we are indeed fighting, not merely 
against flesh and blood, but against the Powers of Darkness. 

To suggest that this great Spiritual Force of Evil has gained 
control of human affairs throughout North Eastern Europe, 
just because statesmen are not infallible, is an absurdity, and is 
part of a defeatist outlook. 

As for those who died twenty-five years ago, perhaps Mr. 
Raymer will allow me as “a young man of the Great War” 
to point out that I and many other ex-service men resent 
being told by the young man of today that our comrades 
“died in vain.” 

Mr. Raymer seems to think of the present war as a sort 
of “second round,” because we somehow failed to produce 
perpetual peace. But he should realise that the Great War 
was of a different kind from the present struggle. It was 
waged as resistance to an attempt at military domination. That 
threat was successfully averted, and those who died, so far from 
dying in vain, saved Mr. Raymer’s home as well as mine. 

But the present war is a different matter. The Russian 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs (of all unlikely people) was 
right when he told the Soviets Supreme Council that this was 
primarily a war of religion. We are fighting to destroy some- 
thing far bigger than the old threat of military domination. 
We are engaged on a religious war between the powers of the 
spiritual universe, whose instruments and servants we humans 
are. 

If Mr. Raymer can accept such ideas he need not worry 
about being sacrificed to “the mistakes of politicians,” and 
perhaps he and his friends could then accept a happier and 
less doubting outlook on their call to service.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. H. ALLEN WHITworTH. 

Framlingham College, Suffolk. 


FEDERAL UNION 


Sir,—May I try to make peace between Mr. Harold Nicolson 
and Mr. Curry? ‘They are both nearly right. Mr. Curry is 
right to advocate the general idea of federation without 
bothering too much about details ; but he did reproduce Mr. 
Streit’s very jejune copy of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Nicolson is right in arguing that Federal Union 
ought not to be content with vague phrases, but ought to 
consider the problems of copper and the rest. He is wrong 
in assuming that Federal Union cares nothing for copper. 
Every question which he mentions, and hundreds of others, 
have been considered by the research committees of the 
organisation in my presence, and a telephone message to 
Gordon Square would have secured information that Federal 
Union neither began where Mr. Streit began nor left off 
where Mr. Curry left off. 

It is, however, impossible to produce a treatise on 
copper and a thousand other questions in three months. 


The difficulties have been put forward and some 
tentative conclusions reached. If Mr. Nicolson will wait 
for a week or two I will send him a copy of a very 


rough draft Constitution which is my personal reaction to 
the discussions: if he will wait a few weeks longer he can 
read the explanation of that draft in a book to be published 
by the Cambridge University Press. He will then be in a 
Position to criticise at least my personal reaction to what 
Federal Union has been doing; and I hope that he will, 
because we do not believe that these problems can be solved 
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by a few dozen experts sitting in conclave. The very tentative 
proposals which Mr. Nicolson has not seen are being put 
forward in the hope that they will be received by a barrage 
of criticism, and then the research which has been started can 
go forward with a better appreciation of the difficulties in 
people’s minds not only in this country but elsewhere in 
Europe and in the Dominions.—Yours faithfully, 
33 Clarence Road, St. Albans. W. Ivor JENNINGS. 








S1r,—Is not the controversy between Mr. Nicolson and Mr. 
Curry a little beside the mark? It is possible that Mr. Curry 
unduly ignores the formidable lions in the path of Federal 
Union. I have not read his book, and can offer no opinion. 
But does not Mr. Nicolson err on the other side? He seems 
overawed by the lions. Yet, having argued that they are an 
insuperable obstacle in the path, he concludes: 

“T believe that with patience we can and must achieve some- 
thing like the United States of Europe” (my italics). 

Excellent. But will he tell us how that goal can be reached 
without some surrender of national sovereignty; in other 
words, some measure of federal union? 

The lions that face Mr. Curry are the same lions that oppose 
Mr. Nicolson’s “can and must.” _How does he propose to 
deal with them in order to translate his imperatives into the 
accomplished fact?—Yours, &c., A. G. GARDINER. 

Princes Risborough. 


AID FOR FINLAND 


S1r,—The Prime Minister has intimated that it is not in the 
public interest to disclose the precise nature and extent of 
Allied co-operation with the Finns. Sir Walter Citrine, speak- 
ing on Finnish territory, has assured these gallant people that 
help will be both substantial and expeditious. Signs are not 
lacking that Germany and Russia have divided Scandinavia 
and other States in Europe into Nazi and Bolshevist “ spheres 
of influence.” At the moment, Finland is challenging this 
assumption aggressively. Unfortunately, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s well-intentioned message to the neutrals was ill- 
timed. The flaw in his case is surely obvious. In effect, he 
invited the neutrals—or, at least, those of them immediately 
threatened by aggression—to adopt a hostile policy towards 
Russia. I, for one, believe that Mr. Churchill has merely 
succeeded in exposing our own inconsistency. How can we 
reasonably and equitably expect Scandinavia to declare war 
on mighty Russia—backed by an even mightier Germany— 
while it is still true that our relationships with that country 
continue to be “diplomatically ” friendly? Can we, I ven- 
ture to ask, much longer postpone a vital decision? If, as 
seems certain, we must eventually acknowledge Russia as our 
enemy, are we either wise or morally justified in hesitating 
now to render to Finland the only kind of material aid which 
is calculated to sustain and prolong her resistance? She lacks 
men and the munitions of modern warfare. The Allies 
possess both. 

At the risk of condemnation as an “amateur strategist” 1 
advance the claim that speedy and adequate Allied naval and 
military initiative in Northern Europe would have even more 
far-reaching results than the salvation of Finland. It would, 
I think, checkmate Russia, forestall Germany, consolidate and 
vitalise anti-Bolshevist and anti-totalitarian opinion among the 
neutrals, and, above all, shorten the war.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, Eric ALVEN. 

7 Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 1. 


“ 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


S1rR,—Miss Anne Beckett, questioning whether there is “ effec- 
tive” government in Great Britain, states that this country 
has a “permanent core of a million and a half unemployed 
workers.” It has nothing of the kind. All that the Ministry 
of Labour unemployment figures mean is that on the day of 
the count there are that many temporarily out of a job for 
one reason or another. The names on the list of unemployed 
are continually changing. There must, in addition to those 
out of work through falling off of trade, always be some 
unemployed because of reorganisations, because they are 
going from one industry to another, or even because of the 
weather, as in the building trade. The “ permanent core” to 
which Miss Beckett refers numbers about 250,000 (actually, 
according to the latest Ministry of Labour figures, it now 
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numbers about 170,000, due to war causes). It comprises 
those who have been unemployed for one year or more, and 
a point to notice is that the majority of them are confined 
to a few districts, the “Special Areas.” Actually, therefore, 
only half of 1 per cent. of the population is condemned to 
permanent unemployment. 

I am far from contending that our present economic system 
is the most satisfactory that can be evolved for benefiting the 
people generally; there is, of course, scope for 
improvement ; but it is essential to estimate it accurately. 
With its social services, and even its cheap luxuries provided 
by such organisations as the chains of super-cinemas and 
Woolworths Stores, it will probably bear comparison with 
those of most other countries. And I am quite sure that if 
those who passionately advocate the substitution of a system 
like that of Soviet Russia for ours could go out to that country 
and live under the same conditions as the average Russian 
worker, they would soon come back with a very different 
opinion of the Soviet system—and of ours.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, REGINALD HALL. 
15 Chinbrook Crescent, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 


colossal 


COUNTRY ALLOTMENTS 


Sir,—It is generally recognised that the Government allot- 
ments scheme is making but slow headway in country, as 
distinct from town districts. The experience of this village 
is probably typical: a meeting was called by the Parish 
Council to consider the provision of allotments. There was 
a very poor attendance, and interest was lukewarm. Not one 
application was made for an allotment, the chief reason given 
being that the cottage gardens were quite large enough for 
their owner’s needs. 

It was felt by many people that unless some unit could be 
formed, and interest aroused from another angle, that little 
could be done in the way of increased food production. The 
problem was an urgent one, and after some thought a second 
meeting was called unofficially (after some preliminary propa- 
ganda by a keen local gardener) to form a food pro- 
duction club, with its first object the co-operative buying of 
vegetable seeds and lime. This meeting was attended by 
some forty of the men in the village,-and after a lively and 
interested discussion it was unanimously decided to form a 
club. That club can be expanded to meet local requirements 
in any direction: bee-keeping, under the direction of an 
expert, may be considerably increased ; it might extend its 
co-operative buying to small livestock, feeding stuffs and sugar 
for preserving ; it could, without throwing on workers the 
individual responsibility for an allotment, provide for the 
co-operative working of ground to provide additional feeding- 
stuffs for livestock or additional vegetables such as onions or 
carrots, previously largely imported from abroad (it may be 
noted that most villagers buy onions in the winter) ; it could 
be a centre for the giving of advice on cultivation, crops, 
storage, fruit preservation, &c., and the focus for an anti- 
waste campaign. Further, it could be made an agency for any 
Government marketing scheme which may be evolved later, 
and in promoting thrift, self-help and independence might 
prove a valuable permanent asset to the nation in both war 
and peace. 

Should any of your readers be interested in trying to start 
experimental clubs on the lines suggested, or in discussing 
details of policy and organisation, I should be very glad to 
hear from them.—Yours faithfully, KATHLEEN TALBOT. 

The Manor House, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


S1r,—The First Lord of the Admiralty has told the country 
that “a million more women must come into our war in- 
dustry.” 

It has apparently escaped the notice of the Government 
that it is equally necessary that thousands of able-bodied 
men who are not as yet conscripted, nor ever likely to be, 
owing to their age, are at present absolutely unemployed and 
living on the dole. 

The Government, however, seem at last to have awakened 
to the fact that there is such a thing as agriculture, and that 
the land must be further cultivated, and to the greatest 
possible degree if we hope to win the war. 
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Parliament before long will surely come to realise that these 
thousands of unemployed men should, in their turn, be con. 
scripted to work on the land. 

Moreover, not only would the huge expense of the dole 
be saved, and their manhood restored by earning a living 
wage, but the risk of starvation to the country would also 
be, to a very great extent, saved.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully 

C. Lesin Norris, 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


MR. KENNEDY’S OPINIONS 


Sir,—As a Briton living in America, and one who has 
American and British friendship at heart, may I express my 
regret at seeing the comments on Mr. Kennedy’s return to 
this country that disfigure “A Spectator’s Notebook” of 
December 15th? I cannot imagine anything more likely to 
damage relations between the countries. Why should it be 
assumed that Mr. Kennedy’s return is for the purpose of 
“exhorting his countrymen to keep out of the war at any 
cost”? And should this be Mr. Kennedy’s opinion, why 
should the American Government not listen to a man who js 
sent abroad partly so that the Government may have the 
benefit of his experience “on the spot”? Why, too, should 
the American Ambassador be required to be “more English 
than the English,” considering that he is the American Am- 
bassador? The obvious reaction of Americans to your com- 
ment can only be a strengthening of the suspicion that 
England expects every American to do his duty. 

America is nine-tenths pro-Ally. At the same time she is 
scared, above everything else, of being played for a sucker, 
as she sincerely thinks she was in 1917. If America comes 
to the help of England she intends to do it with her eyes 
open. She will not be railroaded into it, and she suspects 
England of trying to railroad her. Please don’t make mistakes 
like that again. It is bad tactics and bad taste.—Yours, &c,, 

ALAN KertTH-Lucas. 

10921 Wade Park Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

[That Mr. Kennedy went home and exhorted his country- 
men to keep out of the war at any cost is a matter of public 
record.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


THE UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


S1rr,—As an elderly Conservative, who sees the institutions 
which he loves falling in ruins around him, I get the greatest 
consolation from your correspondence columns. Before the 
last War young men at Oxford were being Socialists or Com- 
munists (there was no difference in those days), just after the 
peace there were still Socialists and Communists, and now I 
am delighted to hear that the Oxford Communists still flourish. 
And all the time they have been getting firsts in greats. Not 
long ago I received a copy of an undergraduate magazine. I 
was pleased to find that the modern poetry, political articles 
and modern thought generally followed exactly the precedents 
of 1919. How sincerely I hope that, after this war is over, 
Oxford will still be there, greats, blues, dons, communists, 
and aesthetes all complete.—Yours faithfully, 
Cecit BINNEY. 
United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 


FRANCE’S WAR AIMS 


Str,—Under the above heading your correspondent, Mr. J. 
Gibbs, argues that if German aggression is hereditary the 
same should apply to French aggression. 

He cannot, I feel, have read much German and French 
literature, for the difference is apparent in the line of thought 
habitual to these countries. Under Louis XIV and Napoleon 
France adopted an aggressive policy, but there is nothing in 
French literature to show that power as such possesses an 
ideal value to the French mind. “Do as thou wilt is com- 
mandment enough for the honest free and welborn,” says 
Rabelais. It would take up too much space to quote the 
praise of freedom, the love of equality of rights, the belief m 
humanitarian ideas so prevalent in French thought. If Mr. 
Gibbs will embark on the quest, the evidence is there. 

To turn to German thought leaves one with two great 
minds in opposition to the general German tendency. ‘There 
are the Jew Heine, and the greatest German poet Goethe. 
The last-named is often rebuked for lack of patriotism by his 
German critics. 
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Martin Luther stated: “The Prince wields the sword, 
therefore he 1s of God.” During the Peasant War he advised 
the German princes to flog, strangle, and destroy. Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative is a power symbol. Hegel and Fichte 
carry it almost to its logical conclusion, but it is reserved for 
Nietzsche to put it in a nutshell—“ Man is the best beast of 
prey.” 

German thought is the mental expression of that which was 
carried into action by Frederick the Great, by Bismarck, by 
the ex-Kaiser. With Hitler and his prophets, Rosenberg and 
the rest, the thing has been vulgarised, brought to a baser 
scale, but its fundamental aspects remaiu unaltered. 

What gave rise to this German conception I do not know. 
But I have read a great deal of German, and I could quote for 
hours philosophy, military history, poetry and prose, all with 
this basic love of power.—Yours faithfully, 

A. L. WARDELL. 


Stonecroft, Sherborne, Dorset. 


DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 


Sir —Mr. Munby in a letter which you published on January 
19th states that he is a Communist and appeals for democratic 
education and academic freedom. 

It is a little difficult to see that Communists, Fascists or 
Nazis (all Totalitarians) have any just claim to freedom and 
toleration from Democracy, which they are out to destroy, 
though I have little doubt of their receiving it in this country 
even in war-time. It might also be worth while for Socialists 
to consider how far freedom can be preserved in a Socialist 
State—Yours, &c., J. S. M. JAcK. 

Foxbar, Paisley. 


DEPUTISING FOR GOEBBELS 


Sin—A correspondent in your issue of January 12th quotes 
a paragraph from the Bridgwater Mercury to the effect that: 
“German announcers have gone so far as to mention small 
towns and places in the West Country .. .,” and says: 
“It would be interesting to know if all England, Wales and 
Scotland has been covered in this fashion.” 

Similar stories are current in different districts in the North 
of England, but, in the cases of which I am aware, none of 
my informants has himself heard the actual broadcast men- 
tioning or threatening a particular locality. On inquiry one 
finds that A was told by B who was told by C ., and I 
know of no person who has heard a broadcast of this 
character. 

If, as I suspect, these stories are baseless, some such body 
as Mass Observation might profitably investigate the spectacle 
of the people of this country doing Dr. Goebbels’ work for 
him.—Yours faithfully, J. H. BLAck. 

35 Kinburn Road, Manchester, 19. 


THE DUNLOP TRAINING SCHEME 


Sir,—Lord Derby and others have emphasised the importance 
of useful occupation being provided for the years immediately 
preceding the age at which a young man will normally report 
for National Service, a time when the keenest of them are 
eager to have probationary experience of the work which they 
intend to do in life 

The important bearing of this difficult problem upon the 
country’s future export trade will be apparent, and with the 
issisting in its solution the Dunlop Rubber 





Company has formulated a training scheme which it is 
proposed to introduce almost immediately. The training will 
m to provide for selected young men a commercial back- 
ground which will be useful to them when the war is Ove! 
nd their military or other service ended 

The number who can be trained by any one _ industrial 
Organisation necessarily limited, and it therefore occurs 1 
me that other national or international undertakings may be 
wil to consider the adoption of some such plan for the 
Well-being of the individual and the nation. 

lo any such the Dunlop Company will readily furnish 
details of its own proposals.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE BEHARRELL, Chairman. 
St. James’s House, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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OURSELVES AND THE NEUTRALS 


S1r,—As a reader of many years’ standing, I was surprised at 
your strictures on Mr. Churchill’s broadcast. 





There are, at certain times, things that need to be said, 
warnings which should be given. Surely today no man has 
a better right to tell the truth to neutrals than the present 
First Lord. 

People who decline to face facts are often offended when 
the true picture is presented to them. The late Prime 
Minister, as he looks out over Europe today, must have some 
tragic moments when he reflects on the repeated warnings 
he ignored during the years of his responsibility. 

Let us hope that neutral countries will adopt a wiser and 
more courageous attitude. 

One must suppose that you have authority for suggesting 
that Mr. Churchill spoke without the Foreign Secretary’s 
knowledge or consent.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Bishop Auckland. J. M. Burxrrr. 


THE INCOMES OF THE CLERGY 


S1r,—In your comment of January 26th on “ Clerical Incomes,” 
you state that Canon R. E. Roberts in Convocation drew 
attention to the enormous disparity between them, and “ that 
there were hundreds of clergy in receipt of £1,000 a year or 
more, and thousands with considerably less than £400.” 

Such a statement, if unqualified, would give a picture of 
clerical affluence which is out of proportion. Of some 14,000 
benefices in the Church of England only 264 are worth £1,000 
or upwards. Surely not an excessive proportion compared 
with other professions. But even in the few favoured so called 
“rich” livings, when high taxation and the peculiar commit- 
ments of the parson are deducted, the net income would not 
exceed £600, and in many cases considerably less. But why 
this disparity? Surely it is analogous to the disparity existing 
between private inherited incomes, and the cause is the same. 

Why should one man enjoy a private income of £1,000 a 
year while another individual has only a private income of 
£400? The only justification is, because we respect the 
validity of a will, and allow a man to leave his property 
as he desires, even for such purposes as the maintenance of 
a cats’ home. In the same way these ancient endowments 
of the Church were left to particular parishes by pious bene- 
factors ; they were not left to the Church as a whole, but to 
provide in perpetuity for a priest, resident in the parish, to 
minister there in spiritual matters. They are the property of 
the individual parish, and love and care for the particular 
parish was the motive of the bequest. Now it seems illogical 
to uphold the sanctity of a will for temporal purposes, while 
invalidating a will for spiritual purposes. 

On one main point, however, the analogy breaks down. 
The private individual can enjoy his inherited income without 
rendering service to God or man, while in the case of the 
parish, the spiritual bequest is conditional and dependent upon 
service rendered. 

Surely it is a dangerous precedent to tamper with spiritual 
bequests, and to divert them as you will, while expecting the 
privileges of private property to: be upheld and treated as 
sacrosanct.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. W. PEARSON. 

United University Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


* DANGEROUS THOUGHTS” 


Si1rk,—In the first paragraph of his review of Dangerous 
Thoughts Mr. Joad says that one of the essays is about John 
Wilkes. There is no reference to John Wilkes in the book. 
One of the essays is about Bishop Wilkins, who was associated 
with Boyle and Pett) founding the Royal Society. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Joad thinks they are the same. It is clear that 


he has not read the book he attacks sufficiently to notice 
even the titles. This is not surprising if what first attracted 
his attention was the passage in which his own writings are 
cited to illustrate Mr. Joad’s ignorance of scientific matters, 
and unfitness to discuss them 

Torphins LANCELOT HOGBEN. 


{Dr. Joad asks us to say that a too hasty reading, not of Mr. 


Hogben’s book, but of his own proof, was responsible for his 
) he expresses his regret—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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Books of the Day 





The Technique of the Sermon 
The Art of Preaching. By Charles Smyth. (S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts “Practical Survey of Preaching in the Church of 
England, 747-1939,” is addressed primarily to parish priests, 
and after them to professional historians. But it has an appeal 
outside those categories, for the layman also is demonstrably 
“interested in preaching,” even if his interest only takes the 
negative form of offering the alleged badness of sermons as 
an excuse for not going to church; while in the lay Press it 
is usually taken for granted that the vitality of the Christian 
religion is to be estimated by the “drawing-power” of 
popular preachers. Canon Smyth’s readers may be surprised 
to learn what early, and what Catholic, authority may be 
claimed by those who thus consider the hearing of sermons 
to be the one essential part of Christian worship. St. Ber- 
nardino of Siena (1380-1444) says: “If of these two things 
you can do only one—either hear the Mass or hear the 
sermon—you should let the Mass go”; and the English friar 
who wrote Dives and Pauper (c. 1405-9) agrees, adding this 
reason: 

For by preaching folk be stirred to contrition, and to forsake 
sin and the fiend, and to love God and goodness ; and be illumined 
to know their God, and virtues from vices, truth from falsehood, 
and to forsake errors and heresies. By the Mass they are not 
so; but if they come to Mass in sin they go away in sin, and 
shrews they come and shrews they wend. 

We may note that this glorification of the pulpit makes its 
appearance at the same time as, and in the mouths of, the 
great Preaching Orders, in whom the office of preaching was 
disjoined from pastoral activity; whereas the earlier rule, 
which Canon Smyth considers “ infinitely sounder,” had been 
to confine public preaching to those who had the cure of souls. 

Nevertheless, it is true, as our friar goes on to point out, 
that the value of hearing Mass (or partaking in any other 
form of worship) depends on our knowing what it is all 
about, and that we cannot know this without instruction. To 
this end we must be “ stirred and illumined ”; it is only when 
this end is overlooked that stirring and illumination become 
ends in themselves, and the sermon degenerates into emotional 
entertainment, with the hearer’s attention focused, not upon 
God, but upon his own feelings and the personality of the 
preacher. Against this danger, the close union of the pastoral 
and preaching functions provides a valuable safeguard. 

A good parish priest may not, of course, possess a natural 
gift for preaching. But Canon Smyth rightly contends that 
a sound technique of preaching can be learnt, like that of 
other arts, and should in no case be left to be acquired by 
the random method of trial and error. The man in the pew 
too often rightly complains that sermons are “ amateurish ” 
by comparison with the lectures on secular subjects which he 
is accustomed to hear; and in these days of competing 
attractions and hostile philosophies it is all the more neces- 
sary that the preacher should learn the craft of his profession. 
The great schools of preaching in the past worked out rules 
of sermon construction which are still well worth our con- 
sideration. They will not make a man an “inspired speaker ” 
if he is not so already, but they will help him to avoid 
vagueness, scrappiness and incoherence, and assist him to 
prepare a discourse which shall at least be sound, solid and 
purposeful. To supplement the somewhat inadequate instruc- 
tion given by the ordinary theological training courses, Canon 
Smyth offers this useful historical survey of Anglican theory 
and practice. 

The book is founded upon four lectures to clergy, given 
last year at Sion College. Two main sections are devoted to 
the Pulpit in the Middle Ages, and deal, one with the “ Sermon 
Scheme,” and the other with the use of the “ Exemplum.” 
Although the elaborate artificiality of the mediaeval convention 
may seem to us remote and a little repellent, we cannot but 
be struck by the majestic architectural structure of these 
tremendous theological expositions, in which, indeed, nothing 
was left to chance or the vagaries of a momentary fancy. The 
casual modern plan of “ offering a few thoughts ” on some such 
subject as “ Cheerfulness” or “ Goodwill,” or tacking a few 
pious observations on to a chat about electrons, or indulging 
in “flabby platitudes about the dangers of the international 
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situation,” would have struck the mediaeval preacher With 
righteous horror. His business was to expound the Word of 
God, and to do it thoroughly and with system. The teg 
must be taken from the Bible, and the sermon must be an 
orderly explanation and illustration of the text, amplifying and 
enlarging upon it, but never rambling away into side-issyes, 
The ideal text is one containing a number—preferably three— 
of key-words, which may form suitable “ divisions” for the 
argument ; and the text must be used in the meaning appro. 
priate to its original context, without any dubious omissions 
or perversions. The text or theme thus chosen forms 
the “root” of the sermon, from which, like a trunk, 
rises the ante-theme, based upon the same text or one 
closely allied to it, and ending in a “ bidding-prayer.” The 
preacher should then repeat the text for the benefit of late. 
comers, and then proceed to the three main branches of his 
discourse ; these should be announced with an elegant rhyming 
symmetry so as to please the ear and assist the memory. 

One may perceive the scaffolding of the mediaeval architec. 
ture enduring throughout the late Middle Ages, sustaining 
alike the more intimate and homely eloquence of Latimer and 
the immense edifices of wit and rhetoric of the great meta- 
physicals. But the reaction against extravagance in thought and 
language which was produced everywhere about the time of 
the Restoration had its effect upon the pulpit. The new atti- 
tude towards Science, and the exaltation of the “ Rational 
Man,” helped to usher in the Age of Tillotson, which occupies 
the third section of Canon Smyth’s book. In addition, there 
was that reaction against the inspired rantings and_hot- 
gospelling jargon of the Covenanters which so notoriously set 
the faces of English churchmen into a “ concentrated expres- 
sion of no-Enthusiasm.” Statements of plain truths in plain 
language, without flowery ornament or flights of picturesque 
fancy, came into vogue. Sermons were still solidly framed 
and closely argued, but they rather resembled a reasonable 
exposition of Christian ethics than any kind ot preaching of 
the Cross of Christ. The general tendency was to prove 
that on the whole it was more rational, prudent, advan- 
tageous, and even easier, to be a Christian than not—a point 
of view that perhaps sets the sermons of this period farther 
apart from our own habits of thought even than the most 
elaborate thirteenth-century exegesis, in spite of the greater 
simplicity of their styie. Even at the time, indeed, there 
were divines who protested against this secularisation of the 
Christian message, and would have deprecated the astonishing 
pronouncement of an early nineteenth-century Archbishop: 
“Were you to inculcate the morality of Socrates, you would 
do more good than canting about the New Birth! ” 

In “The Nineteenth Century and After,” to which Canon 
Smyth devotes his fourth section, the Evangelical Revival and 
the Tractarian Movement brought back the Gospel to English 
pulpits and happily counteracted this strange substitution of 
logic for the Logos. In some ways, this last section is the 
most interesting of the book, since it deals with the problems 
and conditions of our own day. It is less easy to summarise, 
chiefly because the abandonment of the formal sermon-scheme 
makes modern preaching so much a matter of the practice of 
individual preachers. Methods of construction under formal 
“Heads,” some resembling the mediaeval use and _ others 
modelled upon Tillotson, were, indeed, used by the early 
Methodists and Evangelicals, but in most churches today the 
reduction of sermon-time to a brief quarter of an hour or so 
militates against elaboration of structure. The necessity of 
being bricf ought, one would think, to entail a determination 
to be pregnant and a correspondingly careful preparation of 
the sermon; Canon Smyth hints that he is not altogether 
happy about certain trends in twentieth-century popular 
preaching, and suggests that some attention to the earlier, 
more scrupulous models might not come altogether amiss. 
To the interesting and valuable matter of his book the lay- 
man would like to add one word. “Remember,” he would 
say to his parson, “we no longer live in a Christian atmo- 
sphere. We are bombarded, six days of the week, with 
definitely anti-Christian teaching, much of it very skilfully 
worded. If you are to counteract the effects of this in fifteen 
minutes on Sunday, you will have to be very convincing 
indeed.” The task of the preacher has never been harder 
than it is at this moment ; and never, perhaps, in the history 
of the world has it been more urgent. The helps that Canon 


Smyth has brought together in this volume come at a very 
acceptable time. 


Dorotuy L. SAYERS. 
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A Book of Numbers 


The Socialist Sixth ot the World. By Hewlett Johnson. 
(Gollancz. 7S. 6d. 
«Ij material results the Soviet Union moves up a steady 
incline: her moral advance is steeper stil.” The Dean of 
Canterbury has himself undertaken an uphill task in trying to 
substantiate such a statement at the present time. But he 
has unbounded faith in the power of statistics. He has com- 
ty four hundred pages of them, almost a statistical 
of which inspires a 
very 
and 


piled near . 
abstract of the Soviets, 
erowing wonder at his own credulity. It 1s 
interesting to read about Russia’s 558,600 
«71,000,000 copies of books, or to learn that in Kiev in April, 
1937, 1,112 girls left school, while in Yakutsk the library 
contains 200,000 volumes and 24 Yakuts have received 
dip'omas at the Lunacharsky Theatrical School. Such asser- 
tended to preduce a cumulative impression of 


each chapter 
of course 


tractors 





pons are il 
culture and prosperity ; and so they would, upon a reader 
who neither asked whence they come nor to what conclusions 
they lead. 

The author’s critical facu!ty may be gauged by his solemn 
acknowledgements to works which are themselves digests 
of propagandist figures. For the rest, he is mainly indebted to 
the “extremely valuable literature which daily pours out of 
Russia itse!f.” The Dat’, as the Dean so truly 
remarks, provides “information concerning the Soviet Union 
which no other journal Any information, in fact, 
from Russia is true in the Dean’s eyes ; while 


, ’ 
Worker also, 


gives 
which comes 
different information is “ sadly warped.” 
Russia, the Dean ss 


petty dishonesties 


deceits, petty 
mar the harmony of 
His main thesis 


admits, 
still 


Even in petty 
jealousies, ind 
life.” That as much as he will concede. 
is that the basis of the new society is incomparably more moral 

than that of nation. He 
catalogue of its the clinics 
some of the 


and more Christian any western 


recites the perfections 
But 
anti-God 


a tolerant 


familiar 


and créches, the tractors and parachutes. 
bit unexpected. Even in an museum 


moved to 


Items are a 


the Very Reverend tourist is on!y smile: 
surprise.” 


“the effort 
l tends to 


to suppress the Church is no matter of 
Soviet morals ] 


command his approva “ divorce 
discouragement is given to promiscuity.” 


observation 


decrease every 
An equal measure of praise is implicit in the 
that “women hitherto silent now grow eloquent, and women 
who bent low in toil now soar in aeroplanes and launch forth 
Awkward episodes in Soviet history are lightly 
famine, to be “It was a 
stubborn and failed to under- 


in parachutes.” 
alluded to. There 


tragic tim Ihe peasants were 


was a sure, 


stand.” They know better now than not to understand. If 
they were expropriated of their land, have not the clergy 
of England (asks the Dean, in a striking parallel) been 





expropriated of their tithe? 
“ Stalin,” we 
tution shows it 


His refusal to add to the power he 





learn, His new Consti- 
His readiness to relinquish powers shows it. 


“is no oriental despot 


already possesses shows 


it.” This new Constitution is the most democratic in the 
world, and stands in a worthy line with our own Magna 
Carta. No country in the world has so wide a franchise ; 
even pri may vote—though the Dean does not say what 
happens to those who vote for Trotsky. He is too busy build 


ing up h am-wor'd consideration of the 
meaning of words. “If,” he says, 


party, t fact 


to have time for 
] ‘there is no 

that the basis of 
Party oppos:tion no longer exists in the U.S.S.R.” His 


such explanations. 


opposition 
largely due to the such 
readers 
must mak hift with man 

‘he Dean’s ecstatic peroration was penned on 
2nd last At that date, the Russia 
closed for me twenty years, save for the elaborate peepshow 
vouchsaf November 3oth they 


dungeon of the human 


November 


had been 


gates of Soviet 


to approved visitor: On 
thrown open. From that 
: cowed and brutal horde, illiterate 


were at 
spirit there emerged a 


lies and driven on by machine-guns. This 


and 
verminous, led on by 
was the Soviet army, the pampered élite of the Soviet popula- 
ton. T r in which it was employed was comparable with 


he v;! oa a 
the vile cities of the Tsars ; but no Tsar could have put 


into the d an army so ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-prepared. 
And tl the only reliable index yet available to the moral 
and m progress of the Soviets under the terror of the 
past twenty vears. 

It w 1 be idle to suppose that the Dean of Canterbury 
could hay iny difficulty in stomaching the Finnish war. 
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Nothing is impossible to one who can stoop, as he does, so 
far as to pray in aid the “sincere gratitude” expressed by 
terrified Estonia at the loss of her independence, or to accuse 
the British Government of blindness and stupidity because 
it disdained to soak its hands in the blood of four small free 
countries. 

The Dean will meet the new situation with a new supply 
assertions. 


o! 


“The Soviet Union stands for democracy, peace, and the rights 
to. self-determination. . Its record for peace is 
unchallenged and unchaliengeable. Oppressed people in all 
lands see in Stalin their champion Freedom, liberty, and 
creative personality Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


of nations 


There is plenty more where this came from, and it will doubt- 
less be published in due course. Every religion will find 
some converts. No doubt there would still be a Church, and 
it would have its believers and its Deans, though Iscariot had 
himself, and had 
imposture as 
HOBHOUSE. 





Y 


liquidated the other apostles instead of 
founded in their name some such mephitic 


the tyranny of Stalin. CHRISTOPHER 


Sinews of War 
By Paul Einzig. (Macmillan 
By R. W. B. Clarke. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Allen and 


Economic Warfare. 
The Economic Effort of War. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a commonplace—too much of a commonplace—that 
economically the Allies are infinitely better placed to wage 
than is Germany. It is a fact of common knowledge— 
that they are not, at present, taking 


It is 


wal 
but not common encugh 
anything like full advantage of this potential superiority 


a matter of urgent importance that this gap between the 
potential and the actual economic war effort should be 
narrowed and finally abolished as soon as possible. For 


situation in the military 
leaders in the field should be 
From the Prime Minister 


results in an analogous 


sphere, it is enough that the 


analogous 


informed and capable ; not so here. 
non-existent, alas) Minister of Economic Co-ordination 


or the 
down to the last-joined school leaver, everyone needs some 
degree of understanding of the economics of war if morale, 


production, trade and the Budget are to be kept on a sound 
The degree of muddleheadedness now prevailing is 
appalling, as anyone must who keeps eyes and ears 
open ; and the situation is not helped by the deliberate darken- 
ing of counsel by sectional interests with willing Press mouth- 
pieces. Indeed, the fact that a section of the Press is behaving 
as though it had been paid by Field Marshal Goering to do its 


best to waste the country’s resources and efforts, is one good 


footing. 
realise 


reason for welcoming such books as these. 

To the extent that they dispel muddleheadedness, bring their 
readers to face the facts, and demonstrate how soundly based is 
the hope of victory providing that its price is paid, they offer a 
genuine contribution to the winning of the war. The ground 
which they cover is similar, but not identical ; their merits are 
more widely different. Dr. Einzig cannot be said, this time, to 
have pulled it off. Though clear thin and 
perfunctory ; he repeats himself ; like an over-exercised athlete 
he has, at all events for the moment, just noticeably 
Economic Warfare is essentially a revised edition of his 
Economic Problems of the Next Wer, published last year ; it 
ly overhauled, and a good deal of new matter has 
been added, but it is rather doubtful whether really 
be considered justified in giving it a new title, and so convey- 


enough, he is 


gone 


staie 


has been heavi 


he can 


ing to the reader the impression that he is getting a brand new 
work—though, to do him justice, he makes the relation of the 
two perfectly clear in his preface. ‘The ground covered com- 
prises the nature and relevance of the last 
War ; the present and foreseeable effects and requirements of 
this war on productive capacity, consumption, foreign trade, 
the Budget and monetary policy ; the problem of the exchanges 
economic War- 
France, 


lessons of the 


in war-time; the possibilities of “ offensive 


fare”; and surveys of the economic position of 
I important 


Germany, and the more neutrals. 


Economic Warfare is, apart from certain echoes, a remarkable 
feat of compression and clarity, and provides perhaps slightly 


easier reading than does Mr. Clarke’s book ; but it does not 
get down to brass tacks in the same way The Economic 
Effort of War is remarkable for the determination which it 


displays to offer chapter and verse for every generalisation, 
every category, and 
argument on a statistical 


facts and figures for abstract 


whole 


supply 


generally to base the solid 
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foundation. Man power, raw materials, and financial resources, 
the needs of war and the relevance to these of peace-time 
assets, are closely estimated with a minimum of arbitrary 
assumption. This makes it possible to estimate fairly closely, 
also, the necessary economic sacrifices which will have to be 
undergone. The results of Mr. Clarke’s calculations are likely 
to make the general reader whistle, but the sooner he gets 
past the whistling stage, and faces the truth, the likelier we 
are to get through this war without major financial dislocations, 
inflation, and the far greater and more arbitrary sacrifices which 
this would impose. It is worth noticing that Mr. Clarke’s 
book dovetails very neatly with Mr. Durbin’s How to Pay for 
the War, reviewed here a few weeks ago. It passes compara- 
tively lightly (but in substantial agreement) over the budgetary 
problems which formed that book’s chief subject-matter, and 
dwells at length on the “real” factors of industrial potential 
and control which Mr. Durbin deliberately omitted. 

The outstanding desideratum at present, as it emerges from 
Mr. Clarke’s argument, is a Ministry of Economic Planning 
to co-ordinate all economic activity relevant to the war, whether 
undertaken by other Ministries or by private industry, and a 
whole-hearted campaign, in full accord and co-operation with 
the Unions, to transfer and train men and women for the 
essential “ war sector.” It is hard to see what arguments could 
be raised against him. 

Superficially, neither Mr. Clarke nor Dr. Einzig makes very 
exhilarating reading. We have a tough row to hoe—just how 
tough we evidently do not, for the most part, realise. But the 
task is not absolutely immeasurable, our resources are 
enormous, and while there may be some headaches on this side 
of the Rhine they cannot be anything like so painful as those 
afflicting Field Marshal Goering as he contemplates the 
economic prospects of Germany’s war. HoNoR CROOME. 


Sadists and Statistics 


The History of the German Army. _ By J. Benoist-Méchin. 
Ziirich: Scienta. 10s. 6d. 

Franz von Papen. By H. W. Blood-Ryan. (Rich and Cowan. 18s.) 

Inside the Gestapo. By H. Koehler. (Pallas Publishing Co. 


10s. 6d.) 

Hitler Over Latin America. By N. P. Macdonald. (Jarrolds. 
12s. 6d.) 

How to Conquer Hitler. By Hellmut von Rauschenplat. (Jar- 
rolds. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue story of Germany, and its history, is written more in 
blood than that of any other country. Countless books have 
been written about Germany, but hardly any have ever had 
any effect on the Germans. Stupidity and corruption, the 
strongest dictators in the world, have handicapped well-mean- 
ing and clever people who were anxious to help a Germany 
suffering under its mad tyrants. Undoubtedly, Germany holds 
one record: it is the biggest concentration camp in the world. 
This sad pentateuch deals with Germany, its make-up, its 
“heroes,” and its brutal aim at world domination. 

The History of the German Army covers the short but 
decisive period from the breakdown in the autumn of 1918 
to the Treaty of Versailles, which by its clemency caused the 
troubles of today, and presented the German people with its 
professional “ pocket” army, the Reichswehr. Had Groener, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Noske, Schleicher, Seeckt and com- 
pany been rendered harmless by the victorious Powers, the 
position of Germany would have been better. The author, 
presumably an officer in the French army, gives a well-docu- 
mented account of the aims and achievements of these para- 
sites and murderers who stabbed the young Republic in the 
back. He tries to be objective as far as possible, and quotes 
profusely from the newspapers and books of the time, but he 
is heart and soul with those of his own caste against the Left, 
which he attacks throughout the book. Many of his facts 
are incorrect, particularly with regard to the Spartacists. As 
an academic study of his subject, the book is spoilt by the 
bias of its author. 

Franz von Papen is the biography of one unhappily still 
with us, whom the author describes as “the nearest approach 
in appearance, dress and manner, of any Continental states- 
man to an English Minister.” Papen, agent-provocateur during 
the last War in America, where his activities cost thousands 
their lives, instigator of insurrection in Palestine and Irak, 
conspirator against his own country with the French Right 
Wingers, rich and cynical Junker who helped Hitler to power, 
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bargained with the Vatican over the Concordat, destroyeg 
Austria, and finally opened the door to Stalin, prototype 
the gentleman-gangster, is a fit hero for a crime-story, but 
hardly for a serious historical book. The author says, ang 
one thinks there is truth in this, that Hitler could not have 
remained in office for a year without the help of the Catholic 
Church, but this is by no means a new theory. The best thing 
in the book is the cabled reply of the British War Office jg 
1917 to the Intelligence officers in Palestine: “If von Papen 
captured do not intern—send him to lunatic asylum.” 

Inside the Gestapo is a nauseating conglomeration of sadism 
and sensationalism, written by a man who claims to haye 
held high office within the Gestapo and the Secret Service. 
With a finger in every pie, from the Saar espionage and the 
Roehm butchery, to the gangsters’ tricks in Austria, the writer 
represents himself as having hacked his way via the notorioys 
concentration camp of Buchenwald (as an informer) to Hitlers 
personal bodyguard. Then with two notebooks full of details 
in secret shorthand about the last six years of his life, he made 
his way “legally” over the border into “safety.” If alj 
Herr Koehler says is true, there is no moral or political 
excuse for his book even though he may regret his eyil 
deeds after six years of them; if some of it is fantastic, then 
his is a pathological case. 

Hitler Over Latin America tells the story of the twenty 
South and Central American Republics of which, according 
to Mr. Macdonald, Brazil has put up the strongest, and the 
“Panama Republics” the weakest, resistance against Nazi 
penetration. He draws the attention of the British Empire, 
which has already a milliard in capital invested in South 
America, to the importance of real solid counter-measures 
on a political as well as on an economic basis against the 
Brown menace there. 

How to Conquer Hitler is a distinguished and well-written 
piece of work, of which the first part deals with the economic 
side of the problem, i.e., raw materials, agriculture, industry, 
trade and labour, supported by brief but sound statistics, 
while the second part shows the moral and mental state of 
Germany, and demonstrates the need for the strategic working 
with anti-Nazi elements in Germany. The author advocates 
the creation of a democratic “ Fifth Column” for the achieve- 
ment of final victory over the Nazi system. The book is 
brought up to date by the addition of italicised insertions, and 
merits a strong recommendation to seminars and _ political 
study groups. Fritz Gross. 
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Family Pictures 


The Locks of Norbury. By the Duchess of Sermoneta. 


(Murray. 18s.) 

Tuis is one of those books (many have been published in 
recent years) in which excellent and entertaining material has 
been edited with industry and affection, but, unfortunately, 
with little skill. The editor’s work is commonplace and 
exceedingly chatty; diffuse without being really informative, 
and encrusted on almost every page with a gritty profusion of 
clichés. As there is no typographical distinction between the 
editor’s rambling commentary and the actual documents or 
quotations, the pleasure of reading the authentic family mate- 
rial is perpetually interrupted by garrulous tea-table intet- 
polations or the cooings of irrelevant sentimentality. The 
reader looks hopefully for the inverted commas which indi- 
cate a quotation; but as quotations are sometimes embedded 
in the commentary, he is never able to skip with ease. One 
cannot help being reminded of the amateur collector, who s0 
often displays his treasures upon a bed of blue plush or 
within a frame of cockie-shells. 

The Locks of Norbury Park, an interesting and exotic 
series of people, are certainly attractive, and their documents 
are lively and luminous. They are already known to the 
literary reader on account of their association with Fanny 
Burney. The editor introduces us to Miss Burney as though 
we had never heard of her before, and it is characteristic of 
the lack of scholarship in the book that Madame d’Arblay’s 
Diary and Letters—one of the most fruitful sources of infor 
mation concerning the Lock family, and used freely in ths 
volume—is omitted from the odd selection in the Bibliography. 
The first of Miss Burney’s letters which is here quoted (p. 24 
gives a wrong spelling of Mrs. Delany’s name, repeated in the 


4 . sJanv 
Index though afterwards corrected in the text. Mrs, Delany, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
by the way, is carelessly described as the friend of Pope. 
It is astonishing also to hear Johnson’s affection for Beauclerk 
described “inexplicable.” We regret that the editor has 
not been more richly rewarded for her persual of “ countless 
memoirs of the times.” 

One of the most entrancing of the Lock ladies, the wife 
of Charles, gives us a view of the elegant side of rebellion, 
both Jacobin and Irish, and a memorable acquaintance with 
her brother Edward Fitzgerald and his more ardent sister 
Lucy. It was Lucy who received from Lady Sarah Napier 
the waistcoat, striped in blue and white aud saturated with 
biood, which had been worn by Fitzgerald at the time of 
and she looked upon this melancholy relic as a 

The letters of Charles Lock, who was Censul 
1799, and afterwards at Naples, provide some 
oup, among them 


his arrest, 
“treasure.” 
at Palermo in 
interesting views of the Nelson-Hamilton gr 
a delightful picture of Nelson in “pelisse and aigrette 
receiving a Turkish envoy from the Emperor Paul. 

C. E. VuLviamy. 
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Fiction 
Maid No More. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann. 8s. 3d.) 
Julie. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 8s. 3d. 
Mr. Skeffington. By “ Elizabeth.” 
Philip. By Joseph O’Neill 


Heinemann. 9s. 


(Gollancz. gs 6d.) 


A REVIEWER of fiction, opening a new parcel of novels on 
a cold, unpromising morning, when the rest of the post 
hasn’t been so good, is liable to give them a cold, unpromising 
pre-view. Reading the blurbs and attendant literature—Miss 
Simpson’s blurb is chock-full of mistakes, by the way—reading 
the opening lines or a random sentence in the middle, one is 
not wooed. Religious eccentrics, for instance, “ utterers,” 
English and seventeenth century, from Miss Simpson this 
time ; definitely, we say, we are not in tune for them.. Or 
one of Talbot Blair’s “ young men” ; “ her art was by Cocteau 
out of Pavlova ” ; “ Over cocktails at the Berkeley that evening 
he decided . . .”. Thus, apparently, Miss Mannin. Or, “A deep 
booming noise was beginning, the Big Temple Gong calling 
Jerusalem to the evening service ”; Mr. Joseph O’Neill, dealing 
with events imagined as taking place in the year of the 
Crucifixion. But imagined by a pedagogue, we suspect, and lay 
itdown. To take up something very different, “ Fanny, how- 
ever, at fifty had become, to look at, the sort of woman 
from whom clergymen shrink .. .” Smiling at last, we thank 
God for “ Elizabeth,” and decide out of hand she is easily 
the pick of this bunch. 

We are wrong, of course. Miss Simpson is the pick. Maid 
No More, opening badly and with a preciousness that parodies 
itself, gradually shakes off its nervous tricks, and by the time 
the perilous, queer ship, the ‘ Nonsuch,’ has anchored at St. 
Jago in the Cape Verdes, those who are going to savour this 
book as it deserves will have sorted themselves out. Thereafter, 
bound for Barbados, they will make a luminous and memorable 
journey in vivid company. There is the captain and crew 
of the ‘ Nonsuch,’ contributing their incidental humours and 
actions ; there is the impoverished, cynical Cavalier, turning 
westward from an England ruled by “Oliver”; there is the 
beautiful negress presented to the Cavalier by the Portuguese 
Governor of St. Jago; there is a cargo of negro slaves in the 
hold, and there are the two preaching Englishwomen, perse- 
cuted at home for their “testimonies,” and seeking their 
mission wherever God may choose. One of these, Ann Sawyer, 
is a fanatic ; her companion, Mary Askill, is a young country- 
woman of great good sense and usefulness, with an ironic 
tongue and uncpnscious qualities for command and leadership. 
She is a “testifier” only rarely, and, as it were, from her 
unconscious. 


” 


The story, in its outward events, is exciting, and beautifully, 
imponderably set against tropic light, and in thin air. But 
the book’s great quality, for some readers, will lie in its pre- 
sentation of long-drawn, subtle, generous conflict of sense and 
spirit between those unexpected lovers, the Cavalier and Mary 
Askill. The interaction of the two is beautifully written ; a 
high and brilliant flight of imagination. It is witty, mystical, 
true and touching. And subjected as it is to strange ordeals 
from without, which throw long shafts of light down forgotten 
corridors of sensibility, it ends as it should, at the just moment, 
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and with its odd distinction all about it still. We close the 
book delighted by. its clear, poetic flight, its escape from all 
commonness. Graceful and poignant, Maid No More cannot 
fade quickly from the memory; but even when its subtler 
felicities are forgotten it will be easy to remember such broad, 
bright beauties as, for instance, the negroes singing “A Pot 
of Good Ale” with Mary in the hold—* Poto-gu-dayel, Poto- 
gu-dayel. ; 

With Julie we turn back to our own time, but by no means 
tc the sheddy, unimportant corner of it which my first glance 

the book most erroneously suggested. This story of Miss 
Mannin’s is bound to appeal to a very large number of readers, 
and it is easy to see why it should do so. It is a warm, 
sane, real story, it deals understandingly with the lives of 
small wage-earners and pretty girls in a provincial town ; 
it exposes the routine, personal anxieties and the insistent, 
glamorous dreams of the young and the poor and the honest ; 
it is no kind of a tract and it idealises no one; simply it 
presents down-at-heel provincial reality with humour and 
feeling. And its main story is good and likely. fulie is a 
very decent, good-natured girl who got into trouble when 
she was seventeen, and has an illegitimate son to keep; she 
is pretty but, one imagines, richer in innocent sex appeal 
than in true beauty ; she makes a hard living as a taxi- 
dancer in a night club in a town called Newchester. She 
lodges in a house full of lively and well-drawn minor 
characters, who contribute vigorously to the picture Miss 
Mannin builds up. The son of her landlady, a serious young 
man, is in love with her. Various night club patrons fancy 
her. She falls, absurdly, for a beautiful young gent from 
the great world—who drags in all the “Talbot Blair” 
business and the allusions to Cocteau which had seemed 
so odd. Anthony Winderslow is a most unsuitable love for 
Julie—but that does not make him unreal. They marry and 
he behaves badly. They are miserable ; he tries to leave her ; 
she tries to resign herself to the serious young man; but in 
the end, at a cable from Anthony, she flies back to him. 
All that is true-ringing, but of no particular account ; what is 
good and authoritative in the book is Miss Mannin’s steady 
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observation of provincial detail; her ear for true dialogue ; 
her all-round control of character and atmosphere. 

Is it the weather, or is it the European situation, which, as 
Fanny herself says, always did have something the matter 
with it? Or why does one feel a little embarrassed all of 
a sudden before “ Elizabeth’s ” sweet artificiality? This book, 
Mr. Skeffington, is confident, assured and complete. It 
shimmers with jokes and charming half-jokes; it narrates 
how Fanny, Lady Frances Skeffington, is slowly forced, at 
the age of fifty, to read in the eyes of many former lovers 
the incredible news that her beauty, her legendary beauty, 
is gone. (A premiss which one accepts in this artificial 
comedy, but which is, of course, absurd. The kind of face 
which is claimed for Fanny does not become a p‘tiable thing 
just because its well-cherished owner is fifty and has had 
diphtheria.) As she tries to face this news she her 
memory haunted by the rich Jew-husband whom she had 
divorced in her days of glory. And therefore the end of the 
little, ironic pilgrimage to self-knowledge is to be sighted 
early. But “Elizabeth” has chosen to give that end a twist 
which I do not think legitimate. I do not think it is good 
manners in light comedy to make your heroine’s curtain out 
of someone else’s off-stage and too convenient tragedy. 
Altogether somehow I felt a bit queasy over Mr. Skeffington. 


finds 


Philip is a sound, serious novel about a young man, half- 
Jew, half-Greek, who returns from Athens to his father’s 
people in Jerusalem, seeking to be accepted by them and 
to be orthodox. He encounters a great many tribal and 
ritualistic difficulties ; he also hears rumours which disturb 
him about The Nazarene. He gets involved with the friends 
of The Nazarene; meets Lazarus and Judas Iscariot. 
Caiaphas tries to use him to get the Messiah arrested by 
the Romans. He is suspected by the rebel party of being 
a spy for the High Priest, but in fact he is haunted by his 
impulse to follow The Nazarene. But because of the 
suspicions against him he is killed on the night of the 
Crucifixion. The story is rich in good detail of time and 
place, but the character-drawing is dull and it is difficult to 
be interested in the hero. Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Men, Martyrs 
(Hetchinson. 


end Mountebanks. 


By Beverley Baxter 
8s. 6d. ‘ 
THis book—an “Inner Story of Personalities and Even 
Behind the War ”—is much better than its facile title or jg, 
sub-title may suggest. Mr. Baxter is an excellent journalist, ¢ 
a type more common in America than in this country: he has 
widespread and fertile contacts and a faculty for being in places 
at interesting moments, he is a collector of excellent stories, he 
writes briskly, his judgement is shrewd, and he is quite withoy 
the devastating irresponsibility of many of his Amercag 
counterparts. This book ranges selectively over events jp 
England and abroad during the last few years, sometimes re. 
phrasing what is already commonplace, sometimes adding 
something that is novel, sometimes being usefully informative 
sometimes speculative. Though it is not (and Mr. Baxter 
would probably be the last to claim that it is) a book of the 
first importance, it is brisk and entertaining reading. It de. 
serves a sequel. 


Pushkin. Edited by 
10s. 6d.) 


Alexander 
Nonesuch Press. 


Works of 
Yarmolinsky. 


The Avrahm 
THE latest addition to the Nonesuch Library contains a selec. 
tion from Pushkin’s plays, prose and pcetic stories, folk tales, 
and lyrics. The selection is well made, but the book suffers 
from the very varying standards of success reached by the 
translators. Much the best are those of Miss _ Babette 
Deutsch. Her rendering of Eugene Onegin, Pushkin’s master- 
piece, is quite superb, and some of her translations of shorter 
poems are almost equally good. On the other hand, some of 
the other translations—unfortunately that of Boris Godunon 
among them—are pedestrian in the extreme. As a whole the 
volume forms an excellent introduction to Pushkin’s work, 
though it may cause the Englishman to wonder anew at the 
position accorded to Pushkin in his own country. 


Irish Street Ballads. By Colm O’Lochlainn. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is an excellent collection of Irish street ballads, so#e of 
them traditional, some known to be the work of a single 
author, complete with the tunes to which they were (or are) 
sung. The collection is packed with fascinating material, and 
the only criticism that can be made of Mr. O’Lochlainn’s pre- 
sentation of it is that he has provided too little annotation. 
One would have liked to have been told more about the origins 
and historical associations of many of the tunes. The book has 
been well printed in Dublin, at “The Sign of the Three 
Candles,” and the book is pleasantly illustrated with woodcuts 
taken from old ballad sheets. 


The Laughing Mulatto. (Rich and Cowan. 


12s. 6d.) 


By Ruthven Todd. 


DuMas pére, despite all that has been written about him, re- 
mains an excellent subject for a biographer with any talent, so 
packed with incident was his life, so dynamic his character, 
and so variegated his writings. Mr. Todd has, however, 
managed to compile around his fascinating life a book that is 
boring almost from its first page to its last. His book, which 
lacks either bibliography or footnotes, is a mere digest from 
previous publications and contains no new information ; the 
successive phases of Dumas’ career are chronicled in a flat and 
pedestrian prose, and set down moreover in a vacuum—there 
is no indication that Mr. Todd knows anything of the historical 
background to Dumas’ life ; nowhere—apart from a couple of 
schoolboy jokes about sex—is the narrative in any way livened 
with humour. Only to someone entirely ignorant of Dumas’ 
life could the book be recommended, and it is questionable 
whether for such a reader the article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica would not be preferable. Mr. G. R. Pearce’s 
miniature biography is certainly much better value. 


Edith Sitwell’s Anthology. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


TuIs is an agreeable collection, which strikes an excellent 
balance between the familiar and the little known, and includes 
a delightful selection of light verse, ballads and children’s 
rhymes ; it has also a curious section devoted to French verse, 
represented only by Villon and the Symbolists. The antho- 
logy is prefaced by notes, in which Miss Sitwell puts forward 
once more her very personal theories about vowels and con- 
sonants and indulges in coy references to “a great poet of out 
time,” whom she declines to name, but asserts—with quota- 
tions to prove her point—to be the equal in some respects of 
Marlowe ; the “ great poet,” it is perhaps unnecessary to say, '8 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. 
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GERALD BULLETT’S 


Searching and dramatic novel 


A Man 
of Forty 


This is a story of private lives—the lives of 
It will 





two men, three women, and a child. 
appeal to those many men and women who are 
neither young nor old. Innumerable readers 
will find themselves and their own intimate 
preoccupations mirrored in the book; and its 
gathering excitement is just what everyone is 


looking for in these times. 


75. 6d. net, 
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constant companion is pain— 
= which can never be cured 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THOUGH the B.B.C. in the first few weeks of the war must 
have done much to make the very mention of a gramophone 
record distasteful, the paucity of entertainments to attract even 
those prepared to brave the black-out (together with the con- 
tinuing bleakness of the broadcast programmes) has probably 
by now reversed the position. It is certainly to be hoped 
that it has, for the gramophone companies have been since 
the beginning of the war as courageous in their policy as the 
publishers of books. New records have not been quite as 
abundant as they were in the days of peace, but in each of the 
lists so far issued there have be2n recordings that were welcome. 

In the lists of orchestral music four recordings stand out. 
Two of them are of Beethoven Symphonies done by Toscanini, 
the Fourth (H.M.V. DB 3896-9, 24s.) with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra, the Fifth (H.M.V. 3822-5, 24s.) with the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. The English one seems to me superior 
to the American both in performance and reproduction. The 
American performance is of the super-efficient kind, producing 
in the listener a kind of dazed numbness, in which apprecia- 
tion of the music is submerged by stupefaction at the technical 
accomplishment of the orchestra. The volume of sound pro- 
duced in this recording is terrific: a fibre needle cannot stand 
up to it properly, and while the effect with steel is on the 
whole better, the noise produced by, for example, the drums 
becomes extremely oppressive. The recording of the Fourth 
seems to me preferable in every way, apart from the accidental 
merit that it is of a work of which fewer versions are avail- 
able. It is as a whole a quite excellent performance, entirely 
free from the distortion which appears in the rendering of the 
other symphony, and accurately recorded ; a slight indistinct- 
ness in the wood-wind in the first movement is its only fault. 
As well as these two symphonies, Toscanini has made two 
single records—one, with the B.B.C. Orchestra, of Beethoven’s 
Leonora Overture No. 1 (H.M.V. DB 3846, 6s.), the other, 
with the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, of a Paganini Moto 
Perpetuo and the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Quartet in F, 
Op. 135 (H.M.V. DB 3858, 6s.). The former is a charming 
record which I warmly recommend to anyone with 6s. to 
spare, the latter seems to me entirely worthless. The Scherzo 
loses all its proper qualities and gains nothing in the transcrip- 
tion, while the Paganini is merely a blare of unsubtle sound. 

The two other orchestral recordings of importance are of 
Haydn’s “ London” Symphony (No. 104, in D) by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic (Columbia LX 856-8, 
18s.), and of Mozart’s Haffner Symphony by the same con- 
ductor and orchestra (Columbia LX 851-3, 15s.). Both of 
these, beautifully played and finely recorded, I put among the 
most pleasant sets produced in the last six months. On 
practical grounds, the Haffner is the more welcome, being 
hitherto without a good modern recording, while the Haydn 
was excellently done by the Edwin Fischer Chamber Orchestra 
not so long ago. 

By comparison with orchestral, instrumental music has been 
rather less generously treated. There is only one recording of 
a Concerto—Beethoven’s Fourth by Gieseking and the Saxon 
State Orchestra under B6hm (Columbia LX 847-50, 24s.)— 
which, though good in many ways, is on the volatile side. The 
Andante is exquisitely played, but the performance of the first 
movement is often superficial. The orchestral work is ade- 
quate but unexciting. On the whole, though, largely owing to 
the superior quality of its reproduction, this set stands up to 
comparison with that made some years ago by Schnabel. 
There have been no records of chamber music of consequence 
—I hope that chamber music is not to be a permanent war- 
time casualty—and other instrumental music has chiefly been 
of snippets. Not all of these, however, have been quite 
inconsiderable. Egon Petri has produced a spirited record- 
ing of a Liszt Ricordanza (Columbia LX 846, 6s.), and while 
the music is not much more than a tuneful exercise, it is 
impossible not to admire the brilliance of Petri’s playing. 
Gieseking has made a recording, which though harsh in places 
is on the whole quite agreeable, of Chopin’s Barcarolle in 
F Sharp Major, Op. 60 (Columbia LX 859, 6s.). And, 
primarily because it is so cheap, I recommend a recording by 
Mr. John Davies (H.M.V. BD 738, 2s.) of Chopin’s Etude in A 
Flat Major, Op. 25, No. 1, and Liszt’s Gnomenreigen. The 
performance of the Chopin is undistinguishable, but the Liszt 
is played with convincing sparkle. It is possible that 
Mr. Davies, whose first record this is, may develop into a 
distinctly good pianist. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


THESE are still overflow markets. It is now plain enough 
that a much larger slice of the £350,000,000 of Conversion 
42 per cent. loan than most of us estimated was held by the 
general investing public. Selling of this stock by trustes 
has been really substantial, and a correspondingly large 
volume of money has been seeking investment in other diree. 
tions. This explains the keen demand for Colonial stocks 
and all sorts of good prior charges which, as usual, hx 
revealed a shortage of supplies and sent prices up quit 
sharply. When the Government takes advantage of a fayoy. 
able technical position and psychological environment to give 
prices an upward twist who can complain? I am convingej 
that the line on which the gilt-edged market has now estab. 
lished itself, viz., a 33 per cent. basis for long-dated stocks, 
can be held and that in anything like reasonable conditions 
the weight of money can be relied on to push prices stil 
higher. 
* * * * 
LANCASHIRE COTTON SHARE PLACING 

There could be no clearer indication of the broadening of 
investment demand in the stock markets than the ease with 
which substantial blocks of Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
preference and ordinary shares have been placed within 
a few days. The shares in question, comprising abou 
£900,000 of preference and £400,000 of ordinary, have been 
sold, through a syndicate, by the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company and its associates. It may te 
recalled that this offshoot of the Bank of Engiand played 
big part in initiating the rationalisation of the medium yam 
section of the cotton spinning trade in which the Corpon- 
tion is now the dominant unit. It is perfectly natural that 
having seen the infant grow to vigorous youth, the B.LD.C. 
should now make arrangements to transfer its financial 
interests to the appropriate holder, namely, the British 
investor. 

At 18s. od. the £1 ordinaries have been placed on offer to 
yield 8 per cent. on the 7} per cent. dividend rate just 
established, while at par the {1 preference shares returned 
5 per cent. Although the preference dividend is non- 
cumulative it is very amply covered and the shares have 
the important attribute of convertibility into ordinaries 2 
par until 1951. So keen has been the demand that the 
ordinaries have moved up to 19s. 6d. and the preference 
to 20s. 9d., but they are still attractive purchases. 

* * * * 
MR. McKENNA ON SAVING 

One can always rely on Mr. McKenna to provoke a little 
healthy controversy in his annual address at the Midland 
Bank meeting. This year he has re-opened a question 
recently posed by Mr. J. M. Keynes, namely, whether the 
voluntary savings of the nation will be sufficient to meet war 
needs, or whether some form of compulsion is desirable 
Obviously, a good deal depends on how long the war lasts, 
but like Mr. Keynes the Midland Bank chairman sees the 
danger of expenditure outstripping voluntary savings and 
surplus purchasing power flowing into consumption in 4 
grimly realistic light. He therefore ranges himself with Mr 
Keynes as a believer in principle in compulsory diversion 
into savings of war-time additions to income. In compul- 
sion itself Mr. McKenna sees nothing vicious _ It is applied 
over a wide field of economic activity and, he thinks, would 
be readily accepted in the field of war-time savings once the 
public fully understood the essentials of the position. There 
is a touch of sadness, therefore, in Mr. McKenna’s admission 
that, “ judging from comments in the Press,” public opinion 
is not yet ripe for the imposition of a compulsory savings 
scheme. 

Only time will show whether the voluntary principle wil 
achieve what is hoped of it. At present sales of Naticnd 
Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds are running at the 
rate of about £400,000,000 a year, and it is possible that 
with stricter rationing reinforced by patriotic appeals the 
total savings of the nation might be raised to £1,000,000,00 
a year within a reasonably short time. I do not maintail 
that a volunteer pound is worth two conscript pounds, but 
I should like to see the voluntary principle given 4 fait 
chance of proving itself. At the same time I think ther 

(Continued on page 158) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
= 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


BANKS’ INDISPENSABLE SERVICES 


AVOIDANCE OF INFLATION 


RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA’S ADDRESS 


Tue ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland Bank 
Limited, was held on Friday, January 26th, at the head office of 
the bank, London, E.C. 


The chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, said: Banking 
provides an indispensable service alike in war and peace. By effi- 
ciency in conducting our business we can help the flow of essential 
industry and ease the course of daily life, and we can assist in the 
yast volume of transactions on Government account which war 
inevitably entails. We have been glad, in particular, to take our 
part in carrying out the measures adopted for controlling foreign | 
exchange transactions and the new capital market. We are bound, 
like everyone else, to encounter difficulties: our men are called up; 
air raid precautions have to be maintained; delays in communica- 
tion and the removal of the clearing from London hamper us; and 
we are afflicted by the doleful shades of the black-out. But what- 
ever difficulties may confront us, the board, the management, and 
the staff are determined to overcome them. 

There is, secondly, a less obvious way in which the banks can 
serve the nation in the present struggle; they can help to delay or 
even avoid the onset of the bugbear of inflation. Inflation, if it 
comes, will be due to the growth of consumption, civil and military 
together, beyond our capacity to produce. The military demand 
must be satisfied, and in the long run, if no other means can be 
found to bring the total demand for goods within the limit of pro- 
duction, inflation, with its accompaniment of rising prices, sets in 
as an automatic check on civilian consumption. The wise course | 
is to prevent or limit inflation by every prudent means of diverting | 
goods and services from civil to military purposes. 











War DEMANDS | 


May I digress tor a few minutes on this subject? The reality be- 
hind all questions of war finance is the huge demand which war- 
fare makes on the power of the nation to produce goods for imme- 
diate consumption. The demand can be met to a large extent by 
the expansion of production to the uttermost through the use of 
additional bank credit. Not only can the recorded unemployed be 
absorbed, but numbers of men and women not hitherto engaged in | 
productive work can be drafted into industry. Up to the stage | 
of full employment there need be no inflation, as the enlarged bank 
credit may be offset by greater output. The demand can be covered 
again in part by using up stocks and in part by realising invest- | 
ments abroad to pay for additional imports. But before long the | 
point is reached at which the Government must restrict civilian | 
consumption. 

The attack is made in various ways. Rationing is the most | 
direct and obvious method; but as consumption depends upon | 
the means to pay for it, the main assault is on the purchasing 
power of the people, a larger share of which must be diverted to 
the Government. Heavy taxation is brought into action, and is 
followed by borrowing from the public, accompanied by a vigorous | 
campaign to promote saving and investment in war loans. It is | 
in this diversion of purchasing power from the people to the | 
Government that the banks can give practical assistance. They | 
can restrict loans for non-essential purposes, and thereby effect the 
double object of curtailing purchasing power for purely civilian 
purposes and increasing their own capacity to lend to the State 
and to Government contractors. 


GOVERNMENT’S PURCHASING POWER 

The Government must pay for its supplies, and if taxation and 
borrowing from the public furnish insufficient means, resort must 
be had to the creation of new purchasing power by borrowing from 
the Bank of England and the joint stock banks. But new purchas- 
ing power created without reduction of civilian purchasing power 
or increase in production brings us to the threshold of inflation. 
The inflation would become rapidly accentuated if the process, 


commonly stigmatised as the vicious spiral, were allowed to 
come freely into play—a _ spiral in which rising prices 
are followed by higher wages, to lead again to still higher 


Prices as costs rise, and so on. But the means of restraint, if not 
of prevention, are at hand. The Government has made a_ great 
advance in recent years in the management of monetary conditions. 
With full powers at its command and wisely used, it can determine 
the degree, if any, of inflation that will be permitted. Inflation is 
a relative term, and the word reflation might more properly describe 
a movement, such as we have had already, beginning from a low 
basis, It is possible that a moderate raising of the general level of 


Prices, with due safeguards for those living near the subsistence 
level, may be no more than a healthy stimulus to energy in supply- 
ing the needs of war. 

Nevert! 





ss, We must not be blind to the possibility that the war, 
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Per- 
haps nothing less than the compulsory saving of all increases of in- 
come will be needed to secure the full necessary diversion of spend- 


if it is of long duration, may demand more drastic methods. 


ing power from the public to the Government. Judging from 
comments in the Press, I conclude that public opinion is not yet 
ripe for the imposition of a scheme of compulsory saving. But 
should we ever be engaged in another great war, which may Heaven 
avert, I believe we should at once turn our minds to a plan of the 
kind proposed by Mr. Keynes. We should probably find, indeed, 
that the Treasury had already worked one out in detail, and that 
the Government of the day would include it among its first war 
measures. ‘The British public are steadfast in patriousm, and when 
they understand the need are ready to submit to any sacrifice; but it 
is hard to break away from established habits and standards of 
living, and the economic reasons why we should do so are not 
easily comprehended. Yet, just as other encroachments on liberty 
during the war have been not merely accepted but welcomed by the 
public, so I believe this last one, when better understood, would 
be accepted also. It would be more equitable than inflation, more 
practicable than still further taxation, and at the end of the war, 
when industry is no longer engaged in making arms but has turned 
again to the building of houses and the manufacture of the pro- 
ducts of peace, the war savings would give to all the means to share 
in the new output and to invest, if they so wished, in the capital 
needed to set the wheels of peaceful industry in motion. 


I come now to the direct contribution of the bank to the fighting 
forces. Already fourteen hundred men, nearly one-eighth of our 
entire male personnel, have joined the services, and we must anti- 
cipate a further absorption as more are called to the colours. 


The bank’s contribution to the war effort does not end here. 
Very many of our staff, both men and women, have volunicered for 
part-time national service. 


POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


Turning to purely domestic affairs, the past year has brought a 
number of changes on our board of directors Since our last 
meeting death has, to our deep sorrow, deprived us of our colleagues 
the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Fox and Mr. McBain. We feel their loss 
and miss their counsel. Their places have been filled by gentlemen 
whose services will be of great help in the successful conduct of our 
affairs. The Earl of Caithness has gained a wide experience as a 
director of the North of Scotland Bank; Sir Thomas Brocklebank 
is already known as an outstanding leader in business; and the 
high character and ability of Sir Eric Phipps have been a national 
asset for many years. 

One other change has to be recorded. Mr. Bradshaw has felt 
it necessary, for reasons of health, to retire from his position as 
one of our deputy chairmen, an office he has filled with distinction 
ever since the Midland, by its amalgamation with the Central Bank 
of London in 1891, established itself in the capital. We are grate- 
ful for the loyal and invaluable service he has given to the bank 
for nearly half a century and are fortunate in retaining his co- 
operation as a member of the board. In his place as deputy chair- 
man we have elected Mr. Walters, who now serves with Mr. 
Christopherson. Mr. Walters came to us 21 years ago on our 
amalgamation with the London Joint Stock Bank, of which he was 
already a director, and we have had every opportunity to appraise 
his exceptional qualities both as a banker and a colleague. We 
trust he will long be able to give us the benefit of his active par- 
ticipation in the business of the bank. 

On the outbreak of war we put into force pre-arranged plans 
for a partial decentralisation of head office management. Three of 
our general managers, with their assistants and staff, moved to pro- 
vincial centres in the areas covered by their respective groups of 
branches. The arrangements made necessary by the emergency 
have disadvantages, but these have been overcome by the readiness 
with which everyone, even at much personal inconvenience, has 
worked to maintain full efficiency. Far the larger part of the head 
office organisation remains in London. 

The shortage of personnel due to the withdrawals for military 
service is being made up in part by additional temporary recruit- 
ment of junior clerks and female staff. The possibilities in this 
direction, however, are limited, and we have had to rely chiefly on 
the co-operation of the reduced permanent staff, helped in some 
degree by the reduction in banking hours and the closing for the 
time being of a number of sub-offices. The staff have been required 
to forgo part of their holidays, while for many of them living con- 
ditions have become more difficult as a consequence of emergency 
measures. These requirements have been fulfilled with ready under- 
standing and good will, and in carrying them out we have again 
received the helpful collaboration of the Staff Association. I observe 
with great satisfaction and report to you the fine co-operative spirit 
animating the whole staff. 


Tue BANK’s PROFIT 


In view of the additional outgoings necessitated by war, it is not 
surprising that our net profit, at £2,181,000, shows a decline of 
£264,000 on the year. ‘This is due partly to the higher rate of 
income-tax, provided for before arriving at the published figure, 
partly to increased working costs, and partly also to smaller earn- 
ings from London’s overseas banking business. If we add to the 
profit for the year the balance brought into the account, we have 
£2,810,000 available for distribution. Past allocations to reduction 


of bank premises account have been so substantial that we do not 

consider any further immediate provision to be necessary; but in 

view of the uncertainties of the time we have again devoted //500,000 
(Continued on page 158) 
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to reserve for future contingencies. The interim dividend of 8 per 
cent. less income-tax absorbed £879,000, and we propose a final 
dividend at a similar rate. Owing to the higher tax, this will re- 
quire the smaller sum of £788,050, and the slightly increased balance 
of £642,000 is left to be carried forward. 

I ought perhaps to point out that the gross dividend for the year 
is actually a little higher than 16 per cent., since income-tax was 
deducted from the interim dividend payment, in July last year, at 
the rate of 5s. 6d. in the pound, whereas the Septemter Budget 
raised to 7s. the rate at which profits were liable to tax from April 
6th last. Any dividends paid out of the current year’s protits must 
be expected to suffer the full deduction of 7s. 6d. in the pound 
imposed in the last Budget in respect of the coming fiscal year 
The addition of 2s. to the income-tax rate is a war charge, and 
having that in view the directors, whose fees were voted by the 
shareholders as f:ee of ali income-tax, voluntarily decided to pay the 
additional tax themselves, and thus relieve the profits of the bank 
from further outgoings in respect of tax on their fees 





BALANCE-SHEET 

As regards the balance-sheet, you may recall that a year ago I 
spoke of the decline in deposits then taking place, which marked 
the first step in the process by which foreign-owned sterling funds 
were converted into other currencies. This movement continued 
until the spring of 1939, when the temporary character of the 
shrinkage became evident and a natura] re-expans on took place. A 
check to the expansive movement occurred just berore the outbreak 
of war, and it seemed that the rise in Bank rate might betoken an 
official policy of restriction. It shorily became clear, hewever, that 
the authorities were merely following long-standing prece’ent with 
regard to the action appropriate to a crisis, and the expansion oi 
deposits was resumed in full force as the cash basis was enlarged 
and the supply of Treasury bills grew with the increasing require- 
ments of war finance. The outcome of these varied influences was 
that we ended 1939 with deposits at £496} millions, £33} millions 
higher on the year and back to the balance-sheet record of Decem- 
ber, 1937. Although the total is about the same as two years ago, 
its composition is different in that a much smial'er fraction consists 
of fore gn-owned balances 

Our cash, at £57} millions, represents over 11} per cent. of 
deposits. The further diminution in the volume of trade 
bills has been more than compensated by the great en- 
largement in the supply of Treasury bills, so that our total 
bill holiing has increased substantially. Taking these liems to 
gether, and adding money at call and short notice and balances 
with and cheques on other banks, a total of 34) per cent. of our 
deposits is covered by cash or by assets shortly convertible into 
cash. This figure is considerably higher than a year ago-—higher, 
indeed, than the standard to which we work in ordinary umes 


INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 
The two largest items show opposite move- 
ments. Investments are stated at {4 ons ‘ess on the year, and 
in noting this decline it must te remembered that full prov.s on has 
been made for their reduced market value. On the other hand, 
advances show a substantial increase to £220} millions, thus being 
restored to the highest level in our history. The expansion of bor- 
rowing requirements may be attributed particularly to armament 
work, and latterly to the sharp rise in commodity prices. Fer 
reasons already mentioned, we feel bound to examine application 
th first regard to national needs. 


mong our assets 





for advances w 

Acceptances and confirmed credits have further declined, but 
the movement covers a marked change in the method of financing 
foreign trade. The widespread disturbance and uncertainty have 


led traders to resort more and more to confirmed credits, the 
amount of which has risen substantially. Moreover, engagements 
on account of custemers are higher on the year, this movement 
also being traceab'e partly to arrangements made to cover specia 
risks arising from the war. Liabilities on forward exchange con 
tracts are less than one-half of the arrount recorded a year ago, 
the result of official restraint upon international transactions, im- 
posed at first informally and then, on the outbreak of war, by strict 
regulation under statutory powers. 
THE NATIONAL EFFORT 

Looking to the future, we shall all agree that 1940 must be a 
difficult and exacting year. The strain imposed upon us will be 
severe, yet we shall all wish to put first and foremost the national 
demands. The Government has from the outset armed itself with 
necessary powers, which it is not hesitating to use, though with 
every consideration for the interests of neutral countries. The 
immense national resources, particularly the power to produce at 
home and to buy essential goods and services abroad, will enable 
us to carry on to a victorious end either a war of great intensity 
or a process of long attrition. Further, the high degree of co- 
ordination already achieved between France and ourselves, in 
economic and financial as well as military affairs, ensures a far 
more effective use of our combined resources than was attainable | 
at any time in the last war. Finally, we have the inestimable asset | 
of high morale—an asset incomparably superior to a morale which 
requires the stimulant of false propaganda or the goad of personal 
fear. With all these things in our favour, we can have no doubt as 
to the ultimate issue of the struggle against evil forces which un- 
defeated would deprive all Europe of its rightful heritage of free- 
dom and peace 

The report was adopted and other ordinary business was 
transacted. \ 
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is good reason for embarking now on a campaign of financial 
| education which will prepare the public for sterner measure; 

later on if present methods do not fill the bill. 

* * * * 
BANK LOANS AND DEPOSITS 
A substantial measure of credit inflation and increased 
liquidity are the two outstanding characteristics of the Posi- 
tion revealed in the banks’ balance-sheets at the end of 

1939. Deposits rose sharply in the final quarter, mainly ag 
| a result of heavy Government expenditure, but advances did 
not keep pace. It is clear that war controls have caused 
a repayment of advances in some directions, and that the 
banks must have discouraged demands for accommodation 
from industries providing non-essential servic Up to the 
end of last year those tendencies were only just offset by the 
growth of advances to firms connected with armament pro. 
duction, but it will be surprising if this factor does not tur 
the scales quite decisively before very long. That the ser- 
vices of the banks will be more fully utilised as our wa 
effort gets under way is clearly the opinion of Mr. Colin 
Campbell, chairman of the National Provincial Bank. In his 
| annual address to shareholders he foreshadows a growing 

need for capital of all kinds as the industrial machine js 

gradually geared up to maximum output He sees the 
function of the banks mainly as “ the provision of temporary 
finance to enable producers of food, clothing and munitions 
to bridge over the period between production and the 
receipt of proceeds from the various purchasing authorities.” 
On the subject of investments Mr. Campbell pointed out 
that last year the National Provincial reduced its holdings 
by £8,000,000 to something over £78,000,000, which was 
23 per cent. of deposits against 28 per cent. at the end of 
1938. Moreover, the board had continued its policy of 
maintaining the bulk of the portfolio in short-term redeem- 
able stocks, even at the cost of a reduced income. As for 
| the future of gilt-edged prices, he is confident that the 
Treasury is strongly placed. The new 2 per cent. three-five 
year stock he regards as providing the cue to the Treasury's 
intentions. When the time is judged ripe for launching a 
longer-dated loan to raise fresh money for financing the war 

“a moderate rate of interest is to be anticipated.” 

* . * * 
A DEFENCE OF FREEDOM 

Like Mr. Campbell the Westminster Bank chairman also 
looks for a growth of deposits and advances. Mr. Rupert 
Beckett believes that even after allowing for an increase in 
savings a residue of the continuous outflow of funds from 
the Government into the pockets of the wage-earning classes 
must accrue as bank deposits, even though the rate of in- 
crease is likely to be very much more restrained than in 
1914-18. Such restraint will come from control of prices 
and the capital market of which Mr. Beckett thoroughly 
approves. Equally, of course, he recognises the virtues of 
the ultimate regulation of the volume of bank credit exer- 
cised by the Bank of England, acting in coxcert with the 
Treasury. At the same time, however, he is jcslous of the 
freedom which the joint-stock banks still cnjoy in. this 
country, subject to these fundamental limitations. Under 
complete State control funds are diverted into seiected 
channels, often to reinforce party ends and with a disregard 
for the normal demands of industry. As the system operaies 
in this country “the soundness and intrinsic merits of any 
transaction are the overriding considerations ” and, even 
more telling, “ the deposits of the banks’ customers remain 
their property, not liable to be swept into the State purse 
by the fiat of a dictator.” 

On the subject of bank loans Mr. Beckett looks for an 
increased demand, not only as a result of speeding up of 
the war-time machinery, but as an outcome of larger over- 
seas trade. Like other bankers, he sees the present situation 
as an opportunity for Britain to extend her sales abroad. 
“ Favourable avenues are opened up which in normal cit- 
cumstances would never have presented themselves on $0 
great a scale.” So, with a prospect of rising deposits and 
a growing demand for accommodation, the earnings position 
seems reasonably well assured. Shareholders are reminded, 
however, of the necessity for ample provision against con- 

(Continued on page 160) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURES 
MR. C. F. CAMPBELL ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Tue 107th annual general meeting of National Provincial Bank, 
Limited, was held on January 30th at the head office, 15, Bishops- 
gate, Londgn, B.C. 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the chairman) said: My Lords, 
ladies and gentlemen, I will, with your permission, take the 
report and accounts as read. . 

The statement of accounts which I am able to submit to 
you to-day is a great deal better than might have been anticipated 
so soon after the outbreak of a great war. 

Our chief liability, current deposit and other accounts, at 
{336,000,000 is £26,000,000 in excess of the balance-sheet figure 
of a year ago and is in fact a record in the history of the bank. 
Larger deposits are a common experience of all the banks at the 
present time, and are principally due to the heavy Government 
expenditure that has occurred over the past 12 months, particu- 
larly in the final quarter of the year. 

There has been a proportionate rise in our main cash item, 
which at {36,600,000 shows an increase of rather over £2,000,000 
compared with last year. 

Money at call and short notice stands at over {£ 19,000,000, 
showing the same proportion to our deposits as a year ago. Bills 
discounted at {60,000,000 are up by no less than {£28,000,000, but 
it may be noted that our monthly average holding of bills has 
fluctuated considerably from a minimum of £21,400,000 to a maxi- 
mum of over {.58,000,000. 

The year has witnessed a reduction in the weight of outside 
money, particularly funds of foreign origin, seeking investment in 
bills and short-dated securities, and this fact, coupled with a steady 
increase in the offer of Treasury bills, has brought a welcome 
change from the unremunerative level at which short money rates 
have stood for some years. The average return on Treasury bills 
has risen from 12s. 3d. for 1938 to £1 4s. 3d. per cent. per 
annum for the year 1939. Some 15 to 20 per cent. of the bank’s 
resources are of necessity lent at short notice and invested in bills, 
and the improvement in rates this year has helped to offset re- 
duction in income elsewhere and the increased expenditure which 
we have had to face. 

The advances are practically unaltered at the figure of 
£139,000,000. Funds advanced by the bank fall into many and 
varied categories, and it was obvious to us that whereas the posi- 
tion of many of our borrowers might remain unchanged, the 
initial shock of the outbreak of war was bound to have adverse 
effects on the situation of many of our customers through no fault 
of their own. We have always found in similar circumstances in 
the past that a patient and sympathetic understanding on our 
part of our customers’ difficulties has enabled them in due course 
to readjust themselves to altered conditions, and I do not doubt 
we shall have the same experience on this occasion. 

For obvious reasons no one will doubt the wisdom of the 
authorities in instituting a strict and detailed control over the issue 
of capital in war conditions. Yet with the gradual gearing up of 
our industrial machine to maximum output, the need for addi- 
tional capital of all kinds is insistent. In many directions the State 
has assumed responsibility for large expenditure on fixed capital in 
connexion with war industries. There is, however, a vast field 
where the services of bankers in providing working capital may be 
more fully utilised. I have in mind the provision of temporary 
finance to enable producers of food, clothing and munitions to 
bridge over the period between production and the receipt of pro- 
ceeds from the various purchasing authorities, and the banks are 
ready to assist to the utmost for this purpose. 

The needs of agriculture have been brought prominently to our 
notice. The cost to farmers of ploughing, cultivating and har- 
vesting an additional two million acres is a formidable one, to- 
wards which the grant by the Government of £2 an acre goes only 

a little way, and here again the services of the banks will be 
required and may be relied upon to help those who are dealing 
with the situation seriously. 

The investments at over {78,000,000 show a reduction of 
£8,000, on the year, and they now constitute just over 23 
per cent. of our total deposits as against nearly 28 per cent. last 


have continued the policy, which I mentioned in 


year. We 

addressing you a year agg, of maintaining the bulk of our invest- 
ments in short term redeemable stocks—a policy which it is perhaps 
unnecessary to tell you has been amply justified by the march of 
events, | , however, I should repeat my remark of a year 
ago and it the pursuit of such a policy has necessarily in- 








volved a sacrifice of current income. 

The recently announced replacement of the 44 per cent. Con- 
version Loan by an issue at 2 per cent., maturing in three to five 
years, is the first indication of official views on the matter of 
money rate The 4} per cent. stock has been largely held by 
banks ar houses for some time past, so that the private 
investor © greatly interested in it as in some of the other Govern- 
ment No doubt these institutions will convert their hold- 
ings into the new 2 per cent. stock, but the fact of such a low 
rate beir tainable by the Treasury indicates that when the time 
arrives in their opinion for the issue of longer dated stock in order 
to pre fresh money for financing the war expenditure, a 


™m 


. interest is to be anticipated. 
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While I am on the topic of war finance, the attractive issues of 
National Defence Bonds and National Savings Certificates which 
were created in November should prove especially attractive to 


those with small sums of money to invest. The response has 
already been considerable, and I have no doubt that as the year 
progresses and the financial needs of the country are more fully 
appreciated, so the applications to these two issues will increase 
in volume. 

Before I pass to the profit and lIcss statement, there is one 
other item in the balance-sheet which ordinarily, since it is 
largely self-liquidating in a matter of days, calls for no comment. 
I refer to balances with other banks and items in transit. To a 
large extent this consists of claims on other institutions paid in 
by our customers in respect of which we ourselves have not been 
paid at the time of making up our accounts. 

The transfer from London of the major portion of the work 
connected with the clearance of cheques necessitated the establish- 
ment of a Central Clearing in the country, and this arrangement 
results in an extension in the time for collections. 

THE Net PRoritr 

The profit and loss statement shows a net profit of £1,718,983 
—a reduction of some £50,000 on 1938. Having regard to the 
exceptional conditions of the past 12 months, which have included 
heavy expenditure on A.R.P., duplication of certain records, 
decentralisation and provisions we deemed it desirable to make in 
view of the uncertainties of the future, I am sure you will all 
agree that the result is most satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

The dividend is continued at 15 per cent., being the same 
rate as in recent years, and in this connexion it should be borne 
in mind that shareholders have not been asked to bear in respect 
of the interim dividend declared in July the additional tax of 
1s. 6d. in the pound imposed in the War Budget last October. 

We have continued to allocate £100,000 to bank premises and 
£,250,000 to pension fund, leaving to be carried forward £520,659, 
which reflects the reduction in the annual profits of about £50,000. 

Shareholders will doubtless be anxious to hear how much the war 
has affected the members of our staff, on whom so much depends. 
It has been the policy of the general management of the bank, 
in preparation for an eventuality we prayed might never occur, to 
encourage our staff to take a full share in the defence organisations 
of our country. A measure of the success of their efforts is re- 
vealed in the number of men whose services we lost on the out- 
break of war. 

Apart from the question of staff, the deterioration of the in- 
ternational political situation many months ago forced upon us the 
responsibility of devising emergency measures for carrying on the 
business of the bank in the event of the outbreak of war, and I 
may say that all the banks have co-operated whole-heartedly in 
measures designed for mutual assistance in case of need, so that 
banking services to the public shall suffer the minimum dislocation. 


IMPORTANCE OF Export TRADE 

For some years it has been my custom when addressing you to 
pass briefly in review the condition of the country’s main in- 
lustries judged in the light of the bank’s experience. 

Similarly, as we are the greatest international trading nation, 
it has seemed to me appropriate in past years to remark on the 
condition of those overseas countries with whom we are most 
nearly concerned. Here again the present unstable situation would 
ieprive such a survey of all significance. We can say, how- 
ever, that both the urgency of an expansion of our export trade 
and the general benefits to be reaped from it have seldom or never 
been paralleled in the history of this country. And, it may be 
added, the spirit of co-operation between the Empire countries, 
France and ourselves, coupled with a world sentiment unmis- 
takably hostile to the enemy, render our trading prospects im- 
measurably more favourable than they were, for example, during 
the war of 1914-1918. It cannot, however, be repeated too often 
that the price factor is frequently the determining one when 
dealing with foreign trade. It is therefore all important that the 
efforts now being made by the Government to prevent a continuing 
rise in manufacturing costs and prices should meet with the utmost 
degree of success. Many factors militate against early spectacular 
progress in increasing our export trade, notably the war at sea to- 
gether with the system of controls of both inward and outward 
cargoes. But we may be absolutely confident that the magnificent 
work of the Allied Navies and Air Forces will, at no very distant 
date, achieve such a measure of success as to remove most of the 
physical risks at present associated with foreign commerce. 

Opinions as to the immediate course of events are almost value- 
less. It will nevertheless assist us in facing the future if we 
realise that seen in proper perspective the first few months of the 
war constitute a period of readjustment of the whole of the nation’s 
economy. ‘That this process is being accomplished with a mini- 
mum ot dislocation, reflects great credit on those who 
many months ago were obliged to formulate plans which in the 
things it was impossible to try out in practice before 
Mistakes there have been, and it 


seriou 


nature of 


a state of emergency arose. 
is well that public opinion has assisted to remedy them It 
seems to me, however, that there is the risk of danger in over 


criticism. for it not only tends to undermine the confidence of 
those who may be doing their best in difficult circumstances, but 
also discredits just and necessary criticism 

It remains for those whose duties and responsibilities lie in 
this country to protect and support the home front to the utmost 
> the least that can be done for those who 


extent that is possible as 
greater risks and hardships of 


] on to face the infinitely 
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and accounts were 
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DIVIDEND 7 PER CENT. 


THE annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, was held on January 29th at 71, Cornhill, E.C. 

Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., chairman of the bank, who presided, said: Our financial 
year ended on August 31st and war was declared on September 
3rd. The period under review, therefore, is the year immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war. It was marked by many adverse 
factors. The disturbed cordition of Furene and the recurring 
crises of an increasingly dangerous character have had a very 
unsettling effect on trade and industry. In snite of all the adverse 
factors, Australia showed a surprising economic buoyancy, which 
must be ascribed nartly to the development of her existing secon- 
dary industries and the establishment of new industries, and 
partly to Government and other expenditure in certain important 
directions connected with production for cefence requirements. 
The absence of industrial and political disturbance and the prudent 
control of credit by the Commonwealth Bank were contributing 
factors towards economic _ stability. Undoubtedly, Australia 
weathered a difficult year remarkably well. 

As a result of the outbreak of war, measures were adopted to 
control both imports and exports and the monetary exchange in 
relation thereto. The exchange mobilisat‘on system was abolished 
at the end of August, and, in substitution there.or, all exchange 
operations were placed under the contro! of the Commonwealih 
Bank, the trading banks acting as agents for the central bank. 
The new system is working well and smoothly. 

The British Government has agreed with the Commonwealth 
Government to purchase the whole of the wool clip for the period 
of the war and one year thereafter. 

The balance-sheet of the bank shows an expansion of 
which may be considered satisfactory, especially secing 
has been achieved during an extremely difficult year 

Gross profits are up by £9,000, while expenditure is up by 
£29,000. The resultant balance is £225,087, and to this amount 
must be added the sum of £157,263 carried forward from last 
year, making a total available of £382,350. Deducting the tnterim 
dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, which absorbed £08,000, there 
is left £284,350. From this sum we have declared a final dividend 
of 4 per cent., less tax (making 7 per cent., less tax, for the year), 
which will take £127,000, leaving £157,350 17s. 9d. to be carried 
forward. 

The report 


business 
that it 


and accounts were unanimously adopted 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TAXATION EFFECTS 


Tue twelfth annual general meeting of this company was held, on 
January 25th, in London 


The Right Hon. Lord Ca*to of Cairncatio presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report siid that the profit and loss account 
showed a net income for the year of £535,700, compared with 
£577,153 the previous year, a falling off of £41,453. ‘The re‘uc- 
tion in the net income figure was due entirely to increased taxation 


That would not surprise stockholders, he thought, when they 
remembered the heavy additional burdens imposed by the War 
Budget. 


He was conscious that his remarks at those meeiines were re- 
ceived with more cordiality by the ordinary stockholders than by the 
deferred stockholders. That he regretted, but he did not blame 
them. Their stock participated only after a great dividend (15 per 
cent.) had been paid on the ordinary capital. They received a higher 
dividend at a time when additional earnings of a special nature 
were made by the company in one or two years some time azo, but 
that was in periods of exceptional financial activity. Such activity 
did not now exist, and when it would return he was unable to 
prophesy. They would remember that two years azo he had said 
that they had disposed of a large part of their stock of shellac and 
that if there were any loss on the balance it would not be allowed 
to affect their earnings but would ke dealt with out of the com 
pany’s reserves. ‘The latter eventuality, he felt sure, would not now 
arise at all. What he wanted to emphos‘se today was that they 
were dependent for increased profits vrincipally upon improved 
results of the tobacco companies in which the bulk of their 
was invested and also, in the man, upon the continued expansion 
of the tobacco business. On the whole, there had been a slight 
improvement, as was indicated by the fact that actually their gross 
income for the year under review was a little higher than for the 
previous year. How the tobacco business in general would be 
affected by the war it was not possible for him at the moment to 
venture an opinion. 


issets 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 158) 
tingencies in such uncertain times. Hence the Conclusion 
that no appreciable rise in the bank’s profits is likely in the 
immediate future. 7 
* * * * 
A BANKER ON EXPORTS 

There is the tang of the industrial north in Mr. Gerard 
Dewhurst’s review at the annual meeting of Willians 
Deacon’s bank in Manchester. While emphasising the 
importance of a drive for increased exports, Mr. Dewhurg 
wants to see the Government taking a really active part, Ag 
he rightly points out, a large proportion of imports are now 
bought in bulk on Government account so that they alone 
have the negotiating power to arrange the payments to be 
taken partly in exports or to be arranged for quotas of 
British exports to be received at preferential rates. He 
therefore makes the interesting suggestion that the Gover. 
ment should act as a co-ordinating authority for the bulk of 
our export trade, using the present organisations of the 
various trades so as not to weaken overseas connexons. 
In carrying out such a policy effectively the Government 
might have to make use of the weapons of uneconomic 
prices, subsidies, or even loans. 

It is good to see the Government’s cotton control plans 
approved by this cotton-financing bank. Mr. Dewhurst 
stresses the difficulties of securing adequate labour supplies, 
which is preventing the industry from achieving full-time 
running of machinery, but even so he is able to speak of a 
considerable improvement in the industry’s fortunes. The 
new margins fixed between raw material and yarn prices, 
while less than those ruling in the early war months, he 
regards as reasonable and helpful in providing the industry 
with stable conditions for its export business. 

. . * * 
STEEL PRICE INCREASE 

The steel “control” has been more persistent than most 
of the new controlling authorities in its efforts to keep down 
prices. It has succeeded in keeping prices of the principal 
iron and steel products in this country well below the 
domestic price levels of competitive overseas countries, Sich 
as Belgium and the U.S.A., even though the British steel 
industry uses a large quantity of imported raw material on 
which higher freight and insurance costs have to be faced. 
But the “ control” cannot indefinitely flout the influence of 
higher transport and raw material costs. It can only delay 
their effect and prevent their being used as an excuse for 
unjustified advances. 

Thus it has come about that a further moderate increase 
in prices has had to be granted. The increase amounts to 
£1 a ton on semi-finished and heavy steel products, and 1 
3s. a ton on pig-iron. This advance, which amounts in most 
instances to less than 10 per cent., is only the second granted 
since the war began. An increase of approximately 10 per 
cent. was granted in November. The price increase 
now enforced is not payable to the steel manufacturers. 
Like the increase which came into effect on November Ist, 
it is payable into a central fuad out of which the add tional 
costs, including freight charges on imported materials, are 
to be equalised. 


* . * 7. 
WOOLWORTHS IN WAR TIME 
It becomes more apparent every year that F. W. 


Woolworth and Co., the low price chain stores, must be 
counted among our most alert and adapiable individual 
concerns. Last year, in face of the ser’ous diffculties 
imposed by war conditions, this organisation somehow co0- 
trived to earn a record net trading profit of £7,612.601. 
That was sufficient to cover a taxation charge of nearly 
£3,000,000, and payment of a 65 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary capital. How was this miracle accomplished? 
Partly, as Mr. W. L. Stephenson pointed out at the annual 
meeting, as a result of far-seeing buying policy. At th 
outbreak of war the company’s stocks had been built up 
from a very low level at the beginning of the year to “4 
figure much in excess of normal.” Hence the ability to meet 
the sudden rush of the public to fill their requirements # 
pre-war prices. Again, while business suffered severely ® 
(Continued on page 163) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 
— 


WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


ADVANTAGES OF OUR BANKING SYSTEM 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INCREASED EXPORT 
TRADE 


HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S ADDRESS 


Tue annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, 
Limited, was held on January 31st at the head office, Loth- 
bury, E.C. 

The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: It is not my intention today to take up your time 


in reviewing the state of trade and industry during the past year. 
It is therefore to our domestic history during the past year that I 


shall chiefly confine my remarks. I regret to have to report that 
since we last met we have lost by death two of our directors, Lord 
Inchcape and Mr, Arthur Asquith. You will doubtless be aware 


that Lord Runciman has rejoined our board, and we one and all 


welcome his return. 

Turning now to our balance-sheet, the total of our current and 
deposit accounts shows an increase on 1938 of some {£20 millions. 
But it was not until war expenditure began to make itself felt in 
the last few months that our figures disclosed a material increase, 
and the monthly average of these accounts during 1939 was 
actually some £7 millions less than that of the previous year. 
The late increase in deposits was carried in the items “ money 
at call and short notice,” “bills discounted,” and “ advances to 
customer which together rose by nearly £25 millions, whilst 


our investments were lower by nearly £9 millions. It will thus 
be seen that the changes have made for increased liquidity of our 


assets This matter of liquidity is always of great concern to 
bankers, and it is worthy of note that on the outbreak of the 
present war, there was no necessity to introduce a moratorium, 
with its endant difficulties. 
MERITS OF BANKING SYSTEM 
I think it appropriate here to say a word on other merits of 
the banking system of this country, especially when so much is 






written to its detriment. It is frequently implied, for 
instance, that the banks have an unlimited power to extend credit, 
but actualiy their lending power is limited by their accustomed 
ratio of advances to deposits, and the volume of deposits is itself 
governed by the Bank of England, acting on behalf of the State. 
Apart from this fundamental control, the banks have considerable 
freedom, which clearly they have not abused, or the British bank- 
ing system would not stand so high in world-wide repute as it 
does today 

This freedom gives considerable national advantages, which a 
purely state-run institution would not confer. We have evidence 
m Germiny of how complete government control of the financial 
machinery of the country provides a loophole for the diversion 
of funds into its own selected channels, with complete disregard 
for the normal demands for capital by industry, commerce, and 
private individuals. In any country where finance is so controlled, 
the temptation for the government to exercise its powers with the 
cardinal view of maintaining and reinforcing party ends must be 
ever present and extremely dangerous. Under private enterprise, 


said and 


bankers are left free to satisfy the financial requirements of the 
community as between themselves and their customers and not as 
between the State and users of banking services. 


intrinsic merits of any transaction are the 
overriding considerations, and discrimination to further the ends of 
any political party is in British banking quite unknown. Again, 
banking risks which have been turned “sour” by the onset of war 
or by other major disturbance, are borne by the banks alone, and 
do not become a charge on the public purse. But perhaps the 
crowning argument of all is that the deposits of the banks’ custo- 
Irers remain their property, not liable to be swept into the State 
purse by the fiat of a dictator. 


The soundness and 


RaTEs 


Apart from the slight reduction in the average volume of our 


BANK AND DEpoOsI1 





deposi last year, there were other factors which influenced the 
caring power of our assets, usually to Be disadvantage. Bank 
Rate, which had remained unchanged at 2 per cent. since June, 
1932, was last year raised to 4 per aol on August 24th, lowered 


to 3 per cent 
Per cent. on 


on September 28th, and brought back again to 2 
October 26th, so that for about two months it ruled 


higher than in the previous years. Incre2sed rates for deposits at 
once came into force, but on the other hand, it was only in a few 
Cases that banks were able to raise in due proportion their charges 
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for advances. Moreover, the higher rates did not persist long 
enough for much benefit to accrue from our bill holdings. 


One frequently hears it said that banks continue to flourish 
whatever the good or ill fortune of the rest of the trading com- 
munity. It is truer to say that while the banks, building on solid 
foundations through many decades have fortified themselves 
against adverse conditions, they have certainly not been immune 
from the impact of changing events, as reflected in their profit 
figures. Our profits have varied over a period of years in accord 
with the vicissitudes of the economic fortunes of our country, and 
I have no reason to doubt that what is true of our own institution 
is equally true of the banking community as a whole. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit figure of £1,475,744 for 1939 was arrived at after 
providing for rebate and taxation and after appropriations to con- 
tingency accounts, out of which full provision for bad and doubt- 
fut debts had been made. Exceptional expenditure on war-time 
measures both of a capital and of a revenue nature has had to 
be met. It is no less gratifving to the directors than to the 
shareholders that, out of earnings during such a difficult year as 
last, we have been able to maintain our dividends at the rates 
which have prevailed during the past few years. 


It is, I know, not usually possible for banks, or for any other 
commercial enterprises, to be able to see far ahead, but on this 
occasion certain expectations so far as banking is concerned seem 
well founded Unless there is a sudden end to hostilities, which, 
much as we should desire it, seems unlikely, Government expen- 
diture on an unprecedented scale for the prosecution of the war 
must go on. This means a continuous outflow of funds, largely, 


though not wholly, reaching the pockets of the wage-earning 
classes. If success attends the Government’s appeal for strict 
economy and the ploughing back of additional resources into 
savings for defence purposes, a considerable proportion of these 
extra funds will be absorbed in this way, but there is every like- 
lihood that a residue of them will accrue as bank deposits. The 
rate of increase of bank deposits, however, should be very much 


miore restrained than in the last war; with the Government firmly 


in control of finance, avenues of investment, and prices, no such 
pid rate of rise in deposits will again be witnessed. 
ExvorRT OPPORTUNITIES 
Greater opportunities for the employment of funds also appear 


to be in prospect, not only as the result of the speeding-up of 
the war-time machinery, but also as the outcome of increased 
overseas trade. From a great part of the Western world, Germany 
has been virtually ruled out as 4 trader, through the vigilance of 
our Navy. This means the removal of a formidable competitor, 
especially as the exports of ourselves and Germany, both highly 
industrialised countries, are similar in character. But this is not 
all. Other European countries also find their exports jeopardised 
by Germany's methods on the high seas, and some curtailment 
has naturally followed. Countries contiguous to Germany, and 
large customers of hers mainly for that reason, find German 
pressure to trade with her often against their own national interests 
and political inclinations, and trade conducted in sterling has 


obvious advantages over barter transactions. 
Many South American countries, too, formerly large customers 
of Germany, now find that market for both imports and exporis 


closed to them, and must look elsewhere for trade development ; 
their sympathies frequently incline them to turn to Britain to fill 
the gap. All these factors, then, combine to open up favourab!e 
wenues for our trade which in normal circumstances would never 
have presented themselves on so great a scale. But important 
neutral countries which are not preoccupied as we are with 
provision for actual warfare, are also well aware of these oppor- 
tunities, and have more time and attention to give to their 
exploitation. We shall need all our foresight, energy, and resource- 
fulness to win further trade through these outlets, but I have 
high hopes that we shall succeed as is indeed essential when we 
ere bound to import on an abnormal scale. Relating this 
development to the banking sphere, it should mean a greatcr 
employment of our funds in advances to finance these operations, 


It would appear that increased deposits are in prospect, and 
that avenues for their employment will not be lacking. On the 
other hand, provision against the risks of war will have to be 
made. I do not therefore look for any appreciable rise in our 
profits in the immediate future. 


In the wider and even more important sphere of our national 
finances, provided our resources are preserved from waste, and 
the maximum savings of the community are made available for 
the national effort, we can hold complete confidence. Whatever 
the cost, we shall see this thing through. Braced with the know- 
ledge of ever-growing strength on land, at sea, and in the 
we are certain that finance—the sinews of war—will fully perfor: 
its appointed tasks. We are fortified, too, by the knowledge that 
standing with us is our French ally, a nation reborn in the face 
of danger, and equally determined to attain our common objective 
Ix is no small help to us to enjoy, as we do, the sympathies and 
confidence in our cause of all unbiased neutral opinion. Above 
all, we have never entered into any conflict with a more altruistic 
aim, and its rightness is unquestionable, despite the bitter dis- 
paragement and contempt with which our enemies try to besmirch 
it. Let us, then, go forward, stoically but cheerfully, prepared 
to meet any eventuality that may befall, in the sure and certain 
hope that our aims will be achieved. 


The 


acr, 


report and accounts were adopted. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LTD- 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED SALES 


MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S ADDRESS 


THE thirty-first annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, was held on January 26th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. W. L. Stephenson (chairman) said the salient figures to 
note are that the net trading profit before taxation at 
£7,612,601 7s. 7d. shows an increase of £651,459 I8s. 8d over 
the previous year and constitutes a new high record Applause 


The provision for taxation to date at £2.950,725 7s. 2d., an 
increase of £918,979 8s. od., is also a new high record, and the net 
profit, after taxation, at £4,661,876 os. §d., shows a reduction in 
net carnings of £267,519 10s. Id. compared with the 1938 figure. 

The handsome addition to trading profit is the outcome of con- 
siderably increased sales. A nice gain had been accumulating up 
to the end of August, and when the war commenced the company 
was in the very fortunate position of having on hand stocks of 
merchandise which, from a low datum at the commencement of 
the year, had been built up to a figure much in excess of normal. 
During the first few weeks of the war period the demand for this 
merchandise was so heavy, and the sales so large, that our stocks 
were very soon reduced to a dangerously low condition. Peace 
time values were eagerly sought and rapidly disappeared from our 
stocks. For a time the railway companies were so preoccupied with 
the important task of moving troops and war materials that 
deliveries were uncertain, and in many cases very much delayed. 

Our manufacturers were able to place at our disposal consider- 
able stocks of goods which had been prepared against our regular 
trade requirements, and our customers reaped the benefit of that 
condition. I must emphasise the obvious fact that the supply of 
merchandise to our business is its very life’s blood. Manufacturers 
were faced at once with many difficulties, dearth of materials, 
rising prices, the requisitioning of plant and machinery for war 
work, depletion of staff, &c. With very few exceptions, they 
recognised the importance of maintaining the very large market 
they had built up through the medium of the unique distributing 
facilities of the company, and every effort was made to hold down 
prices and keep supplies coming forward. 


SATISFACTORY STOCK POSITION 


After the first few weeks of dislocation much-necded supplies 
began to flow into the branches, and the figure in the balance-sheet 
of stocks on hand at £4,156,450 16s. 7d. indicates a remarkable 
recovery in the stock position after the heavy depreciation to which 
I have referred, and it gives me the opportunity to pay both our 
manufacturers and the carriers a well-earned tribute 

Our business suffered very much in some directions, notably 
the larger establishments in vulnerable areas which had experienced 
very heavy evacuation. In other directions our sales space was 
taken by the local authority to provide air-raid shelters for the 
public. Nevertheless, we were fortunately in a position geo- 
graphically to more than make up the sales lost by the greatly 
increased business done in neutral and safe areas. 

It was noticeable that, whilst there was a falling off in the 
demand for fancy, novelty types of goods, it was much more than 
offset by increased sales on staple, usable articles and commodities. 
The cutting off of import supplies had little effect as we have 
depended upon them in the past only to a small extent. 

Our somewhat ambitious programme for expansion for the year 
1939, foreshadowed at our last general meeting, was not carried 
through in its entirety Twenty-two new stores were added, 
bringing the number of branches in operation to 759. Consider- 
able extensions and replacements were carried out. 

The substantial increase in the item freehold properties includes 
a number of sites which have passed into our possession, secured 
with the object of providing enlarged and improved accommodation 
in important centres. The board are investigating the possibilities 
of proceeding with the construction of some of these major proposi- 
tions, as it is desirable to maintain in employment important 
elements in the construction department. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to quote other figures in 
the accounts, but I can assure the stockholders that all non- 
permanent items such as expenditure for air-raid shelters for the 
protection of our staff in the vulnerable areas (an amount running 
into six figures up to the end of the year) have been charged off. 

It will be noted that we have taken the value of investments at 
tie market price at the end of the year, which brings a reduction 
in assets of £33,916 I§s. 

THE STAFF AND THE WAR 

I think I can bring my few remarks in relation to the operation 
of the company forthe past year to a fitting conclusion by referring 
to the very excellent work done by the company’s staff. The 
advent of war at once changed the routine of our people. Our 
younger men as they joined the fighting services left positions 
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which had to be filled in a temporary manner until their return, 
Fortunately there was an ample supply of capable men and women 
ready and anxious to step into these breaches and carry op the 
job on a temporary basis. In every instance it is understood that 
the Service men will regain their old positions when they retuin 
(Hear, hear.) ; 

For those employees who are members of the company’s Pension 
scheme, and who have joined the armed forces, arrangements have 
been made for their contributions to be suspended whilst they 
are away, but they still remain in the pension scheme and will 
not lose any benefits that might have accrued to them when they 
return to civil life. The Service pay of these men is also being 
augmented by the company. (Hear, hear.) : 

You will also realise that practically during the whole of lay 
year there was a heavy demand for labour from factories and mills 
engaged in producing war supplies. and it is a remarkable fac 
that in the face of this competition for the services of employees 
I do not believe in the history of the company we j 
suffered less turnover in staff than in the past year 

I sincerely express on behalf of the board, and of the stock. 
holders, thanks and appreciation to the whole staff for their loyal 
efforts in the past year 

In regard to this year I can see no other course open to ys 
than that of carrying on the business of the company with every 
conceivable energy. There will be difficulties both in regard wo 
supplies and prices, but we have met and overcome difficulties 
before, and we feel that while temporary expedients might have 
to be adopted, we shall manage to keep in being a wide range and 
variety of regular Woolworth articles on which our business has 
grown. Quite apart from the matter of more or less profit, there 
is the all-important goodwill of the Woolworth customer to tk 
protected and retained. 

With the highly valued collaboration of our manufacturers, our 
1im will be to prevent any unwarranted increase in price or reduc- 
tion in value. It is inevitab‘e that there will be changes—some, 
indeed, have already taken place—but the object of our large 
buying force will be to service the public with a minimum of 
alteration 

I know it cannot be too pleasing for a stockholder to realise 
that although the company has enjoyed a record year, the dividend 
warrant 1s for a lesser amount. But there must be some pride 
and satisfaction in the knowledge that a sum just short of 
{3,000,000 in direct taxation will at once be handed to the Govern- 
ment as the result of the company’s trading efforts of 1939. It 
may well be that the Government will participate in the earnings 
to an even greater extent in the near future, but I find in this 
no reason for an easing off in effort. The paramount objective of 
the board during these difficult times is to use the resources and 
experience we have to maintain the business in the highest possible 
state of efficiency, and thus protect the tremendous goodwill we 
assuredly enjoy and hold together our very large staff. 


hav ec ever 


ALLOCATION OF AVAILABLE BALANCE 


If we turn now to the report we find that adding the balance 
brought forward from the last account, we have a sum 
£13,081,047 3s. 4d. to deal with. Provision for taxation to date 
has already been referred to. The dividend on the Preferred stock, 
after tax, is £195,000, and the interim dividend of 9d. per unit, 
less income-tax at 5s. 6d. in the £, is £815,625, and after deduct- 
ing these amount we have a balance available of £9,119,696 16s. 2d 

The directors now recommend to you that this balance should 
be dealt with as follows: 


~ 
v 
a 


Transfer to Freehold Building Reserve (this odd 
amount is to bring the Freehold Building 
Reserve on our books to exactly £600,000) 

Transfer to Reserve for Staff Benevolent Fund 

Payment on February 15th next of a final divi- 
dend of 1s. 9d. per unit, less income-tax at 7s. 
in the £, on 30,000,000 §s. units of Ordinary 
Stock : - 7 

Payment on the same date on the Ordinary 
Stock of 9d. per unit Cash Bonus, less income- 
tax at 7s. in the £ 


~~ 


101,079 13 
110,000 0 


o 


1,706,250 90 0 


731,250 0 0 


These recommendations, if adopted, will require the sum o 
£2,648,579 13s. 8d., leaving a balance to be carried forward o 
£6,471,117 2s. 6d., which adds £1,002,671 6s. 9d. to the amount 
carried forward. I trust the stockholders will agree with the 
board in feeling that the final distribution recommended is a com 
servative and sound one in the circumstances. 





FUTURE DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
It has been the practice for the company to pay the final divi- 
den on February 1st. You will now notice that the date is given 
| as February 1sth. We have had to extend the time necessary for 
our transfer office to draw the dividend warrants owing to the 
growing number of the stockholders. A year ago I believe I 
mentioned that we had approximately 50,000. I am informed that 
we now have 65,000 stockholders and it is not surprising that 4 
little more time is required for the work entailed in paying this 
dividend. For the same reason it has been proposed that the date 
of the interim dividend on Ordinary stock shall be changed from 
June 15th to August 15th. This will not then clash with the 
interim dividend on the Preferred stock due for payment June Ist 

Furthermore. in order to bring the interim dividend on Ordinaty 
stock more into line with the final dividend, we propose to increas 
that from 9d. to Is. per unit, provided, of course, the wading 
conditions at the time warrant such procedure. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 160) 
the larger establishments in evacuation areas, there were 
more than compensating gains in the huge increases in sales 
in the neutral and safe areas. 

What of the future? There are bound to be difficulties 
with regard to supplies and prices, but Mr. Stephenson is 
confident that it will be possible to maintain the Woolworth 
range. It is also the board’s policy to refrain from any 
slowing up of the tempo of the machine. This is as plain 
az indication as stockholders could wish of the board’s 
resolution and enterprise. Interim dividends are to be 
increased from 1§ per cent. to 20 per cent., but this 1s merely 
to. narrow the gap between the interim and final payments. 
On the existing dividend rate of 65 per cent., Woolworth §s. 
units yield about §} per cent. at just over £3. They are a 
first-class industrial investment. 

* * * + 
rOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 

For each of the past three years the Tobacco Securities 
Trust Company, whose investments are largely in tobacco 
businesses managed by the British American Tobacco Com- 
pany, has maintained its ordinary dividend of 16 per cent., 
and paid just over 4) per cent. on the deferred shares. Net 
income for the year ended October 31st, 1939, was about 
{£41,400 less than in 1937-1938, but the fall was due entirely 
to increased taxation. At the annual meeting Lord Catto 
emphasised the stability of the income derived from the 
tobacco interests, and also disciosed that sales of the balance 
of the stocks of shellac held through the Dean Finance Com- 
pany were being made at greatly improved prices. | 
Completion should be achieved with results very much 
better than at one time seemed possible. 

As for the outlook, Lord Catto was content to take his 
cue from the tempered optimism of Sir Hugh Cunliffe- 
Owen, at the recent meeting of the British American 
Tobacco Company. He reminded shareholders, however, 
that large profits on the scale which would cover substantial | 
dividends on the deferred capital, as in 1930-34, must not | 
be expected unless there was a return to “ exceptional 
financial activity.” For the present, therefore, hope must 
be centred on improved results from the tobacco invest- 
ments. At 55s. Tobacco Securities Trust {1 ordinary units 
yield nearly 6 per cent., and are worth holding. The {1 
deferred units at 16s. od. return just under §} per cent. 
They are more speculative, but have long-term chances of 
capital appreciation. 

* * * * 
AUSTRALIA'S WAR EFFORT 

Some of the financial implications of Australia’s war 
effort were examined by Major-General Sir John H. | 
Davidson, in his address to shareholders of the Union Bank | 
of Australia this week. Whereas, prior to the outbreak of | 
war, the Commonwealth’s expenditure on defence for | 
1939-40 was estimated at £33,000,000 (Australian), this | 
figure has already been raised to £73,000,000. He draws | 
the conclusion that there must be further borrowing and | 
higher taxation. What of the effect on Australia’s external 
balance of payments? Sir John is cautiously hopeful of 
improvement, although less sure of a substantial addition 
to Australia’s sterling reserves than many have declared 
themselves in recent months. On the export side the posi- 
tion is fairly calculable, and it is clear that it must benefit | 
materially from the higher prices obtainable from primary | 
products. The import side of the question is more obscure. 
While it is safe to assume that the Commonwealth Bank will 
exercise its powers of control to prevent any lack of balance, 
will imports be held down to a point at which they will not 
absorb the increase in exports? It is probably safe to budget 
on only a moderate accumulation of Australian funds in 


London. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
| rated bv Royal Charter. 183 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W,C.2. 
_ West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


| 








I Capital £4,500,000 
Res Fund ' . £2,475, 006 
Currency Reserve : ‘ ... £2,000,000 
Re liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
ot ] ich has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New O 
a Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Ne lar ¢ ind Travellers’ (} lable in all parts of the world. 
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‘THAT EXHAUSTING NERVOUS INDIGESTION HAS 
GONE SINCE | TOOK YOUR “ CUT-STARCH" TIP’ 


VIDENTLY our words do | unconverted starch, and can’t 

not fall on stony ground! give you that unpleasant ‘starch- 
Ever since the outbreak of war heaviness’. 
we have been recommending We quote above just one typical 
that people who felt nervy and experience. There are thousands 
disinclined for food should cut of others who are feeling much 
starch. That is, change from better and fitter since they 
soggy, starchy foods that tax switched over to Vita-Weat. 
the stomach, to Vita-Weat, the And what is more, they are 
sensible modern Crispbread. enjoying Vita-Weat and finding 
Vita-Weat is light and free from it most appetising. 


ONLY HOME-GROWN WHEAT IS USED IN MAKING 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Cartons 1'6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 


VITA-WEAT & JAM 
is delicious 


Vita-Weat scarcely 
needs butter 








Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. Makers of Famous Biscuits 











TO THE Children deprived of a good up- 
RESCUE bringing through neglect and need 
have little chance in life. For such 

as these, this Society comes to the 

rescue. Food, clothing and every care are provided. 


Will you help us help our children ? Our task is made 
most difficult by the war. Please send a gift to 


™. CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. Patron H.M. the King. 
(Director: Herbert H. Glanfield.) 55 Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 








YAMANAKA 





AND CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in /a; 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
@ 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 21 


CERTAIN celebrated men of the past, for example, Dr. Jowett of 
Balliol, or the Rev. W. A. Spooner of New College, are re- 
membered less for their real achievements than because of the 
agreeable anecdotes (generaliy apocryphal) which their bio- 
graphers and others have put into circulation about them. 
Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for the 
best such apocryphal anecdote, of not more than 300 words, 
designed to endear to posterity any one of the following: 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Nuffield, Mr. 
James Joyce, Sir John Reith, Mr. Charles Laughton, Lord 
Castlerosse, Dr. W. R. Inge, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Dr. Marie 
Stopes. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 21. Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, February 9th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry subm.tted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the -equisite standard of merit. 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 15d. stamp. No entries can te returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON NO. 


THE usual prizes were offered for a new fable in the manner 
of Aesop, introducing a cow, a whale, or a goose, and furnished 
with a moral referring to Communism, Fascism, or Democracy. 
This competition was a disappointment. Few fables were 
submitted, and few of those that were revealed any great 
familiarity with Aesopian conventions in their authors. Almost 
all the entries received exhibited a spirited desire to put one 
of the three political creeds in its place. But the way in 
which the various animals were introduced was not on the 
whole ingenious, and morals were at a discount. No entry was 
up to the standard required for a first prize, which is ac- 
cordingly withheld; the best of an indifferent bunch were 
those of “ Advocatus Diaboli” (whose moral we deplore), and 
of Miss Ethel M. Kennedy (whose moral, though discernible, 
is not presented in quite the orthodox way). A prize of a book 
token for ros. 6d. is awarded to each, and “ Advocatus Diaboli ” 
is requested to send us his name and address. 


CROSSWORD No. 48 


il be given to the sender of the first 
Envelopes should 


19 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea & 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not later than first post 
on Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing belou The name oj the winner wall 
be published im our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three- 
haljpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the 
US.A 


cannot be accepted 
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BALEVAZASS 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 

The winner of Crossword No. 47 is Mrs. E. Playfair, New 

Copse, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight. 
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Prize-winning Entries. 

“What I want,” said the Cow, 
share alike.” 

“Well, my good Cow,” answered the farmer, “ don’t be so sure of 
what you want. You might not be so pleased if your wishes wer 
gratified, you know.” 

‘“Wouldn’t I!” replied the Cow, and she switched her tail 
crossly. The Farmer laughed and went off. 

Next morning, when the Cow was thinking lovingly of he 
favourite clover meadow, she was disgusted to find a plate of bones 
put in front of her. 

Vhat’s that? ” she inquired snappily. 

“Communism,” laughed the Farmer. 
in the Dog’s dinner.” 

The poor Cow moo-ed dismally, for she couldn’t eat bones, Ap 
hour later, the Farmer came back, and led the Cow into an empty 
pig- stye. 

‘How poky! ” 

“Well, you are 
again. 

In another hour, 
“From the Cat,” he explained, 
expression. 

Later on the Cow was led into an empty y ard, where a quantity 
of Indian corn had been thrown down. “Here you are,” said the 
Farmer, “ now you are going to share a meal with the poultry.” 

When he had gone, the poor hungry Cow wept, for she felt sad 
and unhappy, and yearned for her clover field. “ Alas,” said she, 
““why did I ever want a change, when I was so well off?” 

Suddenly the Farmer appeared again. 

“ Well,” he said, “has Communism made you happy? 

“Good Master, no,” replied the tired Cow, “for I perceive now 
how mistaken my wish was. Life would indeed be dismal if we 
must all do exactly the same, and most uncomfortable. You have 
taught me a lesson.” ETHEL M. KENNEDy. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF POULTRY. 

There was once a Goose, who led a deputation of the flock to the 
Farmer to whom they belonged. “ We want our rights,” said the 
Goose. “ You choose our food, tell us where to waddle for water 
and decide when we shall die for you. These things must be, but 
we demand to be consulted. In short, we insist on Government of 
the Geese by the Geese for the Geese! ” 

The Farmer, realising that an unsatisfied bird never grows fat, 
was very polite. “I see your point,” he said “You want the 
Vote. You shall have it.” And he established the first Poultry 
Parliament, with the Goose as Prime Minister, and it met for 
quacking every day. Oddly enough, things went on much as before, 
The Farmer advised the Prime Minister about food and drink and 
protection against Foxes, and let her know just when to ask Parlia- 
ment for table birds. But in spite of the rank-and-file having to 
work a little harder to pay for their M.P.s, and the fact that food 
was a little slower in coming, they were all immensely proud of en- 
joying the privileges of a Free Poultry, and despised the Cows and 
Sheep, who were too stupid to agitate for Parliamentary institutions, 

foral. 

Democracy is just one of the many ways of fooling the people. 

ADVOCATUS Duasoul 


“is Communism. Let ys all 


“You are going to share 


“TI can hardly move.” 
you know,” and he went 


exclaimed she. 
only ‘sharing alike, 


he returned with a plate of herring heads, 
laughing at the Cow’s wretched 


” 


ACROSS 
1. It’s purely a matter of taste 
whether one uses them or 
not (10). 


Stained as deputy (7). 
Let off (7). 

“ The Passing 
sigh ” , 

%, Without shirt or hands? (9). 


yey 


— oa 





6. There’s a minor one, but 7 
not a major (4). 8. A Birmingham suburb I dis- 
to and 11. Though not an carded, hence the surprise 
aspirant for the priesthood (10). 
he may be said to have a 9. Little company with a littl 


gentleman (6). 


cut at the living (14). 
One may find no faces fit 


12. “ There lives more faith in I4. 


honest doubt, Believe me, for these (10). 

than in half the ——” (6). 16. The senior staff at Printing 
13. Such food doesn’t call for House Square? (2 words) 

I ac. or might not have (3, 6). 


A Swiss family that failed t 
take on (6). 

The buck’s in-laws? (7) 
A humiliated sort of estate 
(7). 


been if 1 ac. had been used 19. 
(7). 
15. Inundated 
7. On trays? 
are (7). 


(7). 
They frequently 21. 






18. The nude is confused and 22. It doesn’t suggest anything 
colours (7). so flighty as baggage (7). 
21. A founder of modern geo- 25. Expunge (5). 
graphy (7) 26. It follows a French one (4) 





23. It drives home 


(7). 


the point 






SOLUTION TO 
































24. It’s so attractive! (6). CROSSWORD No. 47 
27. Sea-going canoe, as it were 
(5). i <a ar LigtTHe wt 
28. “When we fall out with | vie L 
those we love And \e Owe SOAPMAKE 
—— with tears! ” (2 words) q 
(4, 5). 
29. Mediocre, as the dressmaker 
said (4). 
Prior (10). 







DOWN 


1. A little chap running into 
the land (4). 

—— the time and the 

" place and the loved one all 

together ” (5). 
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THE 





A Suffolk Coxswain 


MORE NEED 
THAN EVER for his 


magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 
in this spirit it will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 


and dangers. 


During !15 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in 


this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL | 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


FR ARL OF HARROW B) 
Ca. C. R. SATTERTHW AIT} 





EF ., Secretary. 
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Patre 
President—THE 


research and 


of the disease. 


hereby 


} W.C.2, 





ro 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
| RESEARCH FUND. 

| (Ine SS sampers Charter 1939.) 

RT. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of 
College of Surgeons of England, as a centre for 
information on Cancer, 
working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 


the disease is now curable in increasing numbers. 
We have recently built new modern laboratories at 
Mill Hill to extend the scope of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


bequeath 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir 
College of Surgeons of 
for the purpose of 
the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. | 


THE KING. 


HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


London and the Royal 


the Fund is 





Our knowledge has so increased that 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Research, and I direct that 


England, 
Scientific 

















FOR OUR WINTER WORK 


anongst the poor of East Central London there is 

urgent need to supply firing, clothing, blankets, etc., 
to those in want. 

William Wilkes (Sec.), 

FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


LONDON, E.C.1 


Do please send a contribution to 


VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 


A denture which, 





FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits 


perfectly, is painful and embarrassing. To restore comfort 
with confidence Dentists recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, prepared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. 
Sprinkled evenly but sparingly on the contact surface of the 
plates KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in 
position for many hours. 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag; also in the large 
‘Economy * size, 3/3d. 


From all Chemists in 1/3d 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 

d Le 

Two Shillings per (ine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

din CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
2 lime Vouchers sent only to advertisers 

Series discounts : 







mes display 
me charge 


whose annou s exceed 9 lines. 


24%, for 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
rs2. Ir mi should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 G r Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 





mure imsert t later than Tuesday of ea h week. 


PERSONAL 


Private Enquiries, etc. 
UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TEM. 8594. 


Divorce, 
onsultation free 
, 12 Henrietta St., W.2. 


| pETEC TIVES 
Moderate. 
tives (Estab. 192 


( ‘ENTLEWOMAN wants post of trust, housekeep- 


I ing, shopping, etc., massage trained. Box A 811. 


NCREASE your Power to Influence by Learning to 
Speak Well.-.Giapys Nyren, L.R.A.M. (Elocu- 
ton), 162 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


] STRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 


Funds URGENTLY needed to maintain 360 existing 
Fftsions and to aid other destitute cases. PLEASE 


Appeal S, 


74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


CINEMAS 


CINEMA 


% ADEM Y 
4 16 Ger. 2981. 


»§ Oxford St. 


SACHA GUITRY 
“RE in his amusing historical diversion 
en TONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES ” A 
Magnihicer 


spectacle and sparkling wit. 








INDIASCEYLO 
Luxurious travel by 
City & Hall’Lines 


The 


steamers, 


comfort of modern 
specially de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAY e KARACHI 


>» \ COLOMBO « MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITYEHALL LINES 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


Tel. : Cobham 2851. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshire. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


| Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown road, Bedford. 
Principal, Mutss STANSPELD. Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petir. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
| Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
| Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded annually in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 1§th. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU! Matricu- 
d lation exam. no longer a hindrance, degree 
candidates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance, 
Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free loan of 
books tuition continued free if you fail; low fees, 
instalments. 935 Successes at Spec. Ent.—Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Boz, WOLSEY 
HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 


JYENRHOS COLLEGE (OF COLWYN BAY, 
| NORTH WALES).—Public School for Girls, 
For Boarders only, of §-19 years. 

The Upper and Middle School Buildings having been 
| taken over by the Government, these sections of the 

School were MOVED IN SEPTEMBER TO CHATS- 
WORTH, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, by kind per- 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire. The JUNIOR 
SCHOOL, for girls of 5-12 years, CONTINUES, as 
previously, in its own separate premises and grounds of 
over 7 acres in COLWYN BAY. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £s50a 
year each for candidates under 14 years of age will be 
| offered on the result of an Examination to be held on 
| March sth, 6th and 7th. Last date of entry February 

20th. 

For further particulars write to the HEAD MISTRESS, 

Penrhos College, Chatsworth, Bakewell. 








” 


YHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on the 27th and 

| 28th May and on the 4th and sth June for the award of 
the following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

| Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 

| of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 
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AND WANTED 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT | 





rPYHE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GIRLS CLUBS 

| will shortly be proceeding to the appointment of | 
tour Area Organisers at salaries of £250 per annum | 
Applicants must be between the ages of 25 and 40 and | 
must have had considerable club and social work 
experience. Applications together with three testi- | 
monials should be sent to the EMPLOYMENT OFFICER, 
Hamilton House, Bidborough Street. W.C.1 





TRAINING COLLEGES 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ua 
| 


"PYHE TRIANGLE Sccretarial Training College,South | 
Molton St., W.1. Residentia! Branch at Angmering- 
on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





T OW THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
ABERGELE. NORTH WALES 


Chairman: Sir Ronatp Macreay, G.C.M.G 
Headmistress : Miss K. 1, Savers, M.A., Cantab 
A scholarship examination tor Junior, Senior, and 
Music entrance scholarships will be held on 4th, sth 
and 6th March, 1940. Norma! inclusive fees £144 p.a. 
maximum senior scholarship £80 p.a._ For full particu- 
lars apply to the Heap Mistress. Entries close 18tl 


February | 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 
] ITERARY. Typewrtg. Trans..&c.,prompily ex MSS 


jd 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,00¢ Miss N 
McFartang(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


J he WRITING ot al! descriptions including French 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m 


FRESH FRUIT 


APFA ORANGES. —( 180 Finest Juicy, 22s 
. Case 80 large Seediess Grapefruit 24s. Case halt 
Oranges, hali Grapefruit, 24s Box 4 bs. finest 
Dessert Apples, 17s. 6d Catriage paid. Ca wit! 


a 
order.—SuNripe Fruit. V2, Pierhead. Liverpool 


MISCELLANEOLS 


| AVE you anything tosell ’ Readers having anythin 

to se rf professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spect , 
tied advertiseme 








2s. per line 


nts cost 2 i f 
ould reach The Spectato 





insertion and s Office 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 with ttance by 
Puesday of each week Yiscount f xX inse 

tions. §% for 13. 7 or 26, and 10°), tor §2 


\ ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES.—New Spring 
‘ models at prices based on pre-war contracts 
Amazingly low prices Models to measure fron 
348. 6d. (to-day’s value 42s. 6d. Write tor catalogue 
and patterns.—LeopiANn (SP. 21), §4 Cookridge Street, 
I eeds 














PRIZE for 
Short Article 


‘My Most Interesting 





Experience ”’ 





Readers of “ The Spectator” are invited 
by the Regent Institute to accept a prize offer 
whic h must appeal to everyone who has 
literary ambitions. 


Even if vou have never before attempted 
to wrile an article, this invitation gives you 
the chance to determine whether you have 
any facility with your pen. 


sriefly, you are asked to write an article 
describing the most interesting experience of 
your life. 


Nearly everyone has at some time had an 
experience or witnessed a spectacle or an 
incident which has left a strong and lasting 
impression on the mind. It may have been 
unusual, thrilling or humorous, or even 
definitely queer. 


You will probably enjoy putting your 
experience on paper. Make a short artic le 
of tt—say, 300-500 words. Aim to interest 

not merely to impress Describe your 
experienc, simply but vividly, avoiding long 


pretentious words. 


Be natural. Imagine that you are writing 


to a friend and want to give him a graphic 


picture of what you saw or experienced, 


Your entry need not be typewritten, 


Every reader of “ The Spectator * who 
ubmits an article on the above subject to the 
Regent Institute will be presented with a copy 
of “ More Profit from Writing,” a practical 
ind stimulating book pac ked with concise hints 
on how to get into print. The volume contains 
78 pages. and is attractively bound in ereen 
cloth It makes a valuable addition to the 
bookshelf of anyone interested in writin 
a profitable hobby. 


If you submit an article you will al 


receive a Tree expert criticism and a copy ol 
the Institute's prospectus, which describes the 
creat held of opportunity for the new writer. 
and gives party ulars of the courses in article 
and short story writing conducted by that 


well known correspondenc e x hool. 


Your article will be returned with the free 
criticism. You do not commit yourself to any 
obligation and, of course, you retain the 
copyri tht of your article 


Important.—All entries must be headed 
“Prize Offer” and be addressed to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85H), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. Be sure to write your rame 
and address in the top right-hand corner of 
the article. 














HOTELS AND BOARDING Hogg 


, Ask for cescriptive list (3d. post tree) of 18 Ins 


P, R. H, A,, Ltp., St. GporGe’s Houss. 
Street, W.1. 193 Regen 


te, 





ee 
YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English 
R County 





and HOTELS managed py the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD, 


Se" 





ed 


™ 
7 ARWICK CLUB,LTD. 21 St.George’ss, . 
\ / Room and breakfast 5s., one night « ame N 


or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night of 358. to 


| 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
| BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFO 
HOTEL, : aD cab 





CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. | 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOUTH. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL! 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russel! Street, W.C.r. 
MANCHESTER,.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAI 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Prrwick Bay Anp Ling 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horm 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY,.—GRAND HOTEL. 

—ROSLIN HALL 

—HEADLAND HOTEL. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 163 of 
“THE SPECTATOR” 


IS NOW READY 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 


enclosed with _ instructions | 

and addressed to:— 
INDEX DEPARTMENT, 

“THE SPECTATOR LTD., 

99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 

ENGLAND. 























